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Peace 

Christ  taught  peace,  good-will  to  men, 

While  he  lived  on  earth ; 

Christmas  time  is  peace  time. 

Because  of  the  Savior’s  birth. 

In  the  Andes,  far  away, 

A wonderful  statue  stands; 

’Tis  a figure  of  Christ,  that’s  there  to  mark, 

The  peace  between  two  lands. 

Canada  and  the  United  States 
Have  also  a sign  of  peace. 

An  arch-way  on  their  boundary  line, 

A sign  that  wars  shall  cease. 

O,  may  the  future  bring  to  us, 

True  peace  throughout  the  earth! 

Christmas  time  is  peace  time. 

Because  of  the  Savior’s  birth. 

— MARJORIE  MORRIS. 

o 

Gretchen’s  Merry  Christmas 

eRETCHEN  was  a flaxen-haired  daughter  of  Germany.  Her 
father  had  been  to  war  (against  his  will)  and  had  come  back 
with  but  one  arm.  He  had  been  a sculptor  but  now  he  found 
it  very  hard  to  chisel  beautiful  forms  out  of  solid  rock  with  one  hand. 
Therefore  the  family  had  become  quite  poor. 

It  was  nearing  Christmas  and  Gretchen  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
little  cottage  which  was  their  home,  idly  watching  the  beautiful,  big, 
soft  snowflakes  falling.  Gretchen  was  dreading  the  look  of  disappoint- 
ment that  she  felt  would  be  in  her  little  brother’s  eyes  when  he  would 
find  his  empty  wooden  shoes  that  had  heretofore  been  filled  with  good 
things.  His  faith  in  Saint  Nicholas  would  be  shattered!  Wasn’t  there 
anything  she  could  do?  “I  will  spend  my  money  for  some  of  that  soft 
red  yarn  and  make  some  mittens  for  him.  I don’t  have  to  have  new 
shoes,”  thought  Gretchen  resignedly.  One  little  pair  of  mittens  would 
help  a lot,  but  Gretchen  wanted  to  do  more  towards  making  her  brother’s 
Christmas  a merry  one. 


Everything  was  covered  with  dazzling  snow.  Gretchen  looked 
sadly  at  the  little  fir  tree  in  the  yard.  The  breeze  rubbed  its  branches 
together  and  it  seemed  to  whisper  softly,  “I  wish  that  I could  do  some- 
thing for  you.”  Suddenly  Gretchen’s  heart  gave  a joyous  leap.  She 
ran  to  the  little  fir  ree  and  almost  hugged  it,  snow  and  all,  saying  in  her 
sudden  joy,  ‘‘Oh,  little  Fir  Tree,  you  have  given  me  a splendid  idea.” 
With  that  she  ran  to  her  mother  and  whispered  something  into  her  ear. 
‘‘It  will  be  so  pretty,”  cried  Gretchen.  The  mother  smiled  and  nodded 
her  head. 

Then  Gretchen,  her  heart  singing,  went  to  get  the  coveted  red  yarn. 
How  fast  her  skis  flew  over  the  crusted  snow!  She  bought  the  yarn, 
did  some  errands  for  her  mother,  and  started  on  her  way  back. 

Going  through  a large  grove  of  trees,  she  saw  what  first  looked  like 
a spot  of  scarlet  on  the  white  snow.  On  going  near  she  saw  that  it  was 
an  American  girl  of  her  own  age.  She  had  tripped  on  a snag  and 
sprained  her  ankle  while  skiing.  Gretchen  tore  a strip  off  of  her  petti- 
coat and  bandaged  the  swollen  ankle. 

The  American’s  name  was  Virginia  Haviland.  Her  father  had 
come  to  Germany  on  business 

Gretchen  borrowed  a sled  and  started  the  tedious  task  of  pulling 
Virginia  to  the  hotel  where  she  was  staying.  It  was  an  hour  later  when 
Gretchen  drew  Virginia  up  to  the  hotel  door. 

Virginia  was  very  grateful  for  Gretchen’s  services  and  asked  her, 
in  the  best  German  she  knew,  to  stay  and  have  a cup  of  chocolate. 
Gretchen  politely  refused  and  seemed  to  be  in  a great  hurry  as  it  was 
fast  getting  dark.  Finally  Virginia  persuaded  Gretchen  to  stay  a little 
while,  for,  she  said  that  her  father  would  be  home  in  a few  minutes  and 
would  be  glad  to  take  her  home  in  a sleigh  as  it  was  not  safe  for  her  to 
ski  home  in  the  dark.  While  waiting,  Gretchen  told  Virginia  about  the 
cute  things  that  her  brother  said,  and  finally  she  told  of  her  hopes  and 
fears  for  Christmas. 

A little  while  later  a sled  with  two  merry  girls  in  it  stopped  at 
Gretchen’s  house. 

Gretchen  worked  busily  and  often  on  the  mittens.  How  nice  they 
would  feel  on  her  brother’s  chapped  little  hands. 

Christmas  Eve  found  Gretchen  tying  three  precious  apples  on  the 
dainty  fir  tree.  “For,”  she  thought,  “they  will  look  so  pretty  on  the  little 
fir  tree.”  That  was  the  little  fir  tree’s  secret. 

Soon  after  Gretchen  had  tucked  two  red  mittens  into  two  wooden 
shoes  and  had  climbed  between  the  covers,  her  head  almost  invisible, 
there  was  a tinkling  of  sleigh  bells.  A pink-cheeked,  black-haired  girl 
and  her  father  stepped  out  of  the  sleigh.  Gretchen  was  fast  asleep  and 
heard  nothing. 


A full  moon  shone  on  the  little  fir  tree.  The  small  icicles  on  the 
tree  sparkled  and  shone  beautifully  in  the  calm,  yellow  moonlight. 
Multitudes  of  tiny  stars  glistened  in  the  dark  blue  sky. 

Virginia  tied  bundles  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  on  the  waiting  tree. 
“Where  shall  I put  the  package  with  Gretchen’s  coat  in  it?”  asked 
Virginia  of  her  father. 

Soon  their  cheering  task  of  kindliness  was  done.  There  was  a 
snap  of  a whip  and  a jingle  of  bells,  and  the  sleigh  was  off. 

On  Christmas  morn  Gretchen  was  up  first  and  had  breakfast  ready 
before  anyone  else  awoke.  Then,  as  the  winter’s  sun  rose  in  the  sky  the 
rest  of  the  family  stirred.  Gretchen’s  little  brother  was  delighted  with 
the  mittens. 

“Come  out  and  see  the  little  fir  tree,”  said  Gretchen,  thinking  of 
the  red  apples. 

She  opened  the  door.  What  was  her  surprise  to  see  the  wonder- 
ful burdens  that  the  little  fir  tree  held. 

Gretchen  had  found  a lovely  friend  and  the  secret  of  a Merry 
Christmas. 

— TERESA  WOOD. 

o 

The  Christmas  Aftermath 

XT  WAS  Christmas  Day.  To  Taffy,  Christmas  meant  presents, 
lots  of  them,  turkeys,  sauces,  pies,  cakes,  puddings  and  every- 
thing that  was  good. 

Taffy  was  a boy  twelve  years  old.  He  was  of  medium  height  and 
freckled.  He  was  neither  abnormal  nor  subnormal.  In  fact  he  was 
just  a plain  boy  with  an  appetite,  a very  large  appetite. 

His  parents  were  well  off.  Not  too  well  off  but  just  comfortably 
so. 

As  I have  said  it  was  Christmas  Day.  Taffy  had  gotten  every- 
thing he  wanted  except  food.  He  never  had  enough  food.  He  was 
sure  that  he  could  eat  all  day  and  never  be  full.  He  was  a very  greedy 
boy  and  I am  sure  I wouldn’t  write  about  him  if  he  did  not  learn  his 
lesson. 

Finally  Christmas  night  came  and  with  it  the  dinner  that  Taffy  was 
looking  forward  to.  The  dinner  gong  sounded  and  needless  to  say, 
Taffy  was  the  first  one  into  the  dining  room. 

After  having  eaten  three  (plus)  supplies  of  everything  on  the  table 
(and  there  was  a lot  on  it)  Taffy  began  to  think  that  maybe  he  could 
get  full  after  all.  He  was  happily  full  and  ready  to  curl  up  and  go 
to  sleep. 


He  said,  “Good-night,”  and  went  up  stairs.  When  he  got  into  bed 
he  began  to  dream,  pleasant  dreams  at  first.  Then — 

The  scene  changed.  He  was  thirsty  and  hungry.  There  was  an 
oasis  in  the  distance  toward  which  he  stumbled  over  what  seemed  to 
him  to  be  miles  and  miles  of  plum  pudding  with  lumps  of  hard  sauce  on  it. 

He  arrived  at  the  oasis.  There  was  a cider  spring  bubbling  up 
between  mounds  of  mashed  potatoes  and  cranberry  sauce.  Just  as  he 
started  to  lie  down  to  rest,  an  enormous  roasted  turkey  full  of  stuffing 
sprung  out  from  behind  a celery  tree  and  gobbled  at  him.  He  ran  and 
ran  and  ran  and  got  stuck  in  an  ice  cream  swamp.  How  the  swamp  got 
into  the  desert  I don’t  know,  but  you  never  can  tell  what  will  happen. 
He  got  out  of  this  by  walking  on  stepping  stones  of  roasted  chestnuts. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  swamp  the  ground  was  all  rough  and  uneven. 
It  was  made  up  of  huge  gumdrops,  chocolate  creams,  salted  peanuts  and 
all  the  little  things  that  help  compose  a perfect  Christmas  dinner. 

He  was  just  going  to  give  up  and  fall  exhausted  when  he  saw  a 
hill  in  the  distance  with  one  lone  chewing  gum  tree  on  the  top  of  it. 
He  managed  somehow  to  keep  on  running  till  he  reached  the  hill.  He 
darted  up  it,  I might  mention  that  it  was  an  enormous  eclair,  and  sprang 
for  the  tree,  but  being  almost  exhausted,  he  missed  the  tree  and  fell 
over  a precipice. 

Again  the  scene  changed.  Taffy,  a very  surprised  and  thoroughly 
frightened  boy,  found  himself  lying  on  the  floor,  which  he  had  just  hit 
with  a hard  thump. 

“Ouch,”  he  cried.  “It  was  that  dinner  that  did  that.  I’ll  never 
eat  so  much  again.” 

— JOSEPHINE  FESSENDEN. 
o 


My  Best  Christmas 


QERHAPS  you  do  not  realize  that  a mouse  can  enjoy  Christmas 
as  well  as  boys  and  girls.  Of  course  I have  to  hide  most  of 
the  time  and  watch  my  chance  to  get  my  Christmas.  The 
entrance  to  my  home  is  under  a radiator  in  an  hotel  room.  The  room 
was  used  as  a parlor  by  a family  with  two  or  three  children.  They  used 
to  have  all  sorts  of  nice  cakes  and  cookies  to  eat  and  I used  to  dart  out 
and  grab  the  crumbs;  but  I never  ate  them  there.  I would  always  run 
and  eat  them  where  it  was  safe.  The  children  got  so  they  began  putting 
pieces  of  nice  cake  nearer  and  a little  nearer  to  where  they  sat.  I was 
not  afraid  of  them  by  this  time,  only  still  shy;  so  I would  run  off  with 
the  cake  and  eat  it  where  I felt  safe. 


One  night  I darted  out,  but  those  children  had  tied  the  piece  of  cake 
with  a string.  I ran  hard  and  when  I got  to  where  the  string  became 
tight,  it  threw  me  way  up  in  the  air.  This  frightened  me  so  that  I didn’t 
come  out  for  two  or  three  evenings.  But  I could  hear  what  the  chil- 
dren said.  They  were  sorry,  very  sorry.  They  had  hoped  I would 
sit  and  eat  it  where  they  could  see  me,  as  I couldn’t  carry  it  off.  They 
missed  me  and  teased  me  to  come  out  with  cake  right  near  the  radiator. 
But  I had  had  a bad  fright  and  wouldn’t  come  out. 

On  Christmas  Eve  they  were  all  going  to  a Christmas  tree;  but  I 
heard  them  planning  a party  for  me.  Sure  enough  when  all  was  dark 
and  perfectly  quiet,  I came  out  of  my  door  and  the  whole  floor  under 
the  radiator  was  full  of  cake  and  candy  and  cracked  nuts  and  even  a 
big  piece  of  cheese  which  they  must  have  gotten  just  for  me!  I ate  until 
I couldn’t  eat  any  more  and  then  I carried  the  rest  into  my  home.  When 
the  children  came  back,  they  ran  straight  to  the  radiator  and  they  were 
so  happy  when  they  found  every  thing  gone!  I couldn’t  have  had  a 
better  Christmas. 

— COERTE  VAN  VOORHIS. 
o 

A Worth-While  Christmas 
Present 

Christmas  was  coming.  It  was  only  a week  off.  When  my  mother 
informed  me  that  my  uncle  had  just  telephoned  her  and  asked  her  if  he 
could  give  my  sister  and  me  a certain  Christmas  present,  she  refused  to 
tell  me  what  it  was  or  its  nature.  She  did  tell  me  that  I had  always 
wanted  one,  and  that  it  might  last  fifteen  years  with  the  proper  care, 
and  that  it  changed  from  yellow  to  red  in  color. 

At  last  Christmas  came,  but  my  uncle  was  not  coming  until  noon. 
In  spite  of  all  my  other  presents,  I spent  a very  impatient  morning.  At 
last  noon  came.  I looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  my  uncle  carry- 
ing a dog.  A beautiful  Irish  Setter!  I knew  that  he  was  for  us.  I 
ran  out  of  the  house  to  my  uncle  as  I had  never  run  before,  and  asked 
him  to  put  the  dog  on  the  ground.  This  he  did,  and  our  puppy  played 
foolishly  around,  for  he  was  only  three  months  old.  For  the  rest  of  the 
day  I didn’t  leave  him  for  a minute. 

That  was  the  best  present  I ever  got  and  the  happiest  Christmas  I 
ever  spent. 


— JACK  LUND. 


Nadjeska 

XN  MY  dream  I saw  an  avenue  of  tall  poplars,  and  as  the  wind 
swept  down  the  long  deserted  roadway  which  they  framed,  I 
heard  them  whispering  to  one  another. 

“Yes,”  said  one,  “it  was  down  this  road  she  passed  on  that  day 
of  long  ago  with  set  face,  but  tearful  eyes.  We  all  wept  with  her.” 
“Tell  us,”  whispered  the  young  poplars;  and  the  story  began. 

-1  — 

A terrific  storm  raged  about  the  castle;  the  rain  penetrated  every 
crevice  of  the  great  structure;  and  the  maids  in  the  turrets  were  kept 
awake  by  the  everlasting  drip-drip-drip  of  the  rain  through  the  leaky 
slates.  The  Princess  Nadjeska  was  another  who  did  not  rest. 

Nadjeska  was  tired.  Ever  since  she  had  come  of  age,  suitors  from 
distant  lands  had  journeyed  to  her  realm  to  seek  her  hand  in  marriage, 
but  not  one  had  met  her  favor, 

In  her  heart  there  was  a longing,  a craving  for  some  infinite  thing; 
although  she  knew  not  what  elusive-intangible  thing  it  might  be.  She 
lay  back  on  the  couch  with  a weary  sigh  and  pulled  the  velvet  coverlet 
closer  about  her  slim  form. 

Suddenly  with  a bang  the  casement  blew  open  spattering  rain  and 
wet  leaves  on  the  floor,  and  on  the  sill  poised  like  a bird  stood  a woman. 
She  was  gowned  from  head  to  toe  in  cloudy  white  and  her  pale,  sad  face 
framed  in  the  dusky  masses  of  her  hair,  gleamed  with  the  radiance  of 
moonlit  waters. 

“They  call  me  the  moon-woman,”  she  said.  “Ages  gone  I,  too, 
dwelt  on  this  earth ; but  my  beauty  was  so  fatal  to  all  mankind  that  I was 
exiled  to  the  moon,  there  to  eke  out  my  days  in  solitude.” 

Nadjeska  rose  and  extended  her  hand.  “Come  in,  Moon-woman, 
come  in  and  warm  yourself.”  The  moon-woman  stepped  from  the  sill 
and  crossing  the  room,  seated  herself  on  a divan.  Nadjeska,  after  mak- 
ing fast  the  casement,  came  and  seated  herself  near  her. 

At  last  the  moon-woman  spoke.  “I  have  not  conversed  with  mortal 
for  over  ten  thousand  years,  Princess,  but  the  fates  decreed  that  I should 
guide  you  in  the  fulfillment  of  your  destiny.” 

Nadjeska  stirred  uneasily. 

“It  is  written  in  the  stars,”  continued  the  moon-woman,  “that  you 
will  find  that  for  which  your  heart  hungers  in  the  far  city  of  Janis. 
I would  tell  you  much  more  but  my  lips  are  sealed. 


“The  way  is  long  and  hard,  Nadjeska,  and  the  outcome,  doubtful. 
I hope  that  at  the  end  of  your  rainbow  you  will  find  your  pot  of  gold 
where  many  find  only  disillusion  and  sorrow.” 

Rising  majestically  the  moon-woman  turned;  “I  must  go,  Nadjeska, 
the  winds  are  calling  me.”  Her  form  grew  dim  and  her  pale  face  in- 
distinct in  the  surrounding  gloom.  From  a great  distance  her  voice  seemed 
to  come  like  a silvery  echo,  “Farewell,  Princess,  farewell.”  Nadjeska 
was  alone  and  only  a pale  ray  of  moonlight  illumined  the  room. 

—2— 

The  long  uneventful  years  passed  and  still  Nadjeska  remained  in 
her  own  country  for  the  times  were  troublous  and  there  were  rumors  of 
rebellion.  Men  of  the  middle  classes  were  rising  up  and  denouncing  the 
aristocracy.  An  outbreak  was  expected  daily  but  Nadjeska  would  not 
fly,  for  she  knew  that  her  people  needed  guidance 

At  last  when  she  had  quieted  the  restlessness  of  her  people,  the 
Princess  and  a small  band  of  followers  left  the  country  secretly  and 
started  on  their  long  journey  to  Janis. 

Endless  days  of  monotonous  travel  brought  Nadjeska  and  her  train 
to  the  shores  of  a great  sea.  For  miles,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
there  was  naught  but  an  expanse  of  gray  waters,  and  somewhere  beyond 
those  waters  was  Jams;  so  they  built  a ship  and  sailed  away  toward  the 
edge  of  the  world. 

For  seven  days  they  sailed;  and  on  the  eighth  day  they  sighted 
land,  an  island  of  black  volcanic  rock  on  the  shores  of  which  lay  a city 
with  walls  of  gleaming  white.  Nadjeska  and  her  maid  were  rowed 
ashore  in  a small  boat.  Not  a soul  was  to  be  seen  on  the  deserted  streets. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  living  had  no  right  to  tread  these  grounds.  On 
either  hand  were  ruined  palaces  and  temples.  At  the  right  a great  stone 
stairway  ascended  the  terraced  hillside;  weeds  and  mosses  grew  in  the 
chinks  between  the  stones;  and  the  dust  of  ages  lay  over  all. 

Nadjeska  raised  her  eyes  and  saw  an  aged  man  clad  in  flowing 
robes  descending  the  stone  steps.  Approaching,  he  said,  “My  child, 
what  are  you  doing  here?  This  is  no  place  for  you.” 

“I  am  on  my  way  to  Janis,”  said  the  Princess,  “and  when  I saw  the 
walls  of  your  city  gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  I thought  that  I had  reached 
my  destination.” 

“Nay,  Princess,  this  is  the  Isle  of  Broken  Dreams.  Here  come 
those  hopes  and  fears  and  little  glimpses  of  happiness  that  flit  in  and  out 
of  the  lives  of  men,  after  they  have  become  crushed  and  broken. 

“Jams  is  not  far  from  here.  The  night  winds  bore  me  a dream  of 
its  ruler,  Carl,  many  months  ago. 


“It  was  a dream  of  a woman  wondrous  fair  who  would  come 
across  the  seas  to  him,  but  she  came  not;  so  he  wed  a young  girl  at  his 
court  who  loves  him  dearly.” 

“I  wonder,”  mused  Nadjeska,  “but,  no,  it  could  not  be.”  Then 
after  thanking  the  old  man,  she  left  for  her  ship  and  sailed  away. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

As  she  journeyed  into  the  city,  Nadjeska’s  heart  was  troubled  for 
the  words  of  the  King  of  the  Isle  of  Broken  Dreams  kept  recurring  to 
her  “ — a dream  of  a woman  wondrous  fair — who  w’ould  come  across  the 
seas  to  him,  but  came  not!”  Could  it  possibly  be  that  love  was  the 
something  for  which  she  sought?  “ — and  so  he  wed  a young  girl  at  his 
court.”  Jealousy,  black  jealousy  was  in  her  heart  when  the  young 
king,  Carl,  handsome  and  smiling,  met  her  at  the  palace  gates  and  later 
presented  her  to  Naida,  the  girl  queen  whom  he  obviously  adored. 

In  her  chamber,  as  she  dressed  for  a banquet  to  be  given  that  night 
in  her  honor,  Nadjeska  vowed  that  she  would  fulfill  the  dream  of  the 
King. 

Weeks  passed  and  Nadjeska  remained  an  honored  guest  in  Janis. 
It  was  rumored  by  various  members  of  the  court  that  Carl  was  very 
attentive  to  the  Princess. 

Nadjeska  hardened  her  heart  against  the  young  Queen  Naida’s 
imploring  gaze  and  went  the  way  her  heart  prompted. 

Banquets  and  tournaments,  jaunts  and  hunting  trips,  and  moonlit 
nights  on  the  terrace  with  Carl — what  more  could  any  woman  want? 
And  yet  Nadjeska  was  not  happy.  At  night  when  she  fain  would  have 
slept,  the  pale  wistful  face  of  Naida  would  haunt  her.  And  day  by  day 
the  little  Queen’s  visage  reproached  her,  for  it  grew  more  tragic  every 
hour.  Oh  how  she  hated  her  with  the  hurt  look  in  her  big  black  eyes! 

At  last,  one  night,  Nadjeska  fought  it  out.  She  knew  that  she 
could  not  take  happiness  at  such  a price.  That  night  she  went  to  the 
young  king,  and  in  a voice  from  which  she  could  scarce  keep  the  tears, 
told  him  of  her  decision.  “I  have  played  a losing  game,  Carl.  Two 
women  love  you.  One  must  give  you  up.  I shall  be  that  one.” 

He  sank  to  his  knees  before  her  chair.  “Do  not  leave  me,  Nad- 
jeska, my  dream  girl  from  over  seas.  Have  pity,  do  not  go.  Without 
you  there  is  nothing.” 

“Nothing?”  Nadjeska’s  white  lips  could  barely  frame  the  word. 
“Nothing?”  she  whispered.  “There  is — Naida- — her  happiness  can  not 
be  jeopardized  by  a dream.” 

He  was  speechless  while  deep  sobs  almost  strangled  him. 

Nadjeska  moved  away  from  him  and  with  a hurried,  “Good-bye, 
Carl  — my  king,”  she  was  gone. 


Early  the  next  morning,  a woman  left  Janis  on  foot. 

It  was  spring,  gay  flowers  bloomed  in  the  meadows;  a song  bubbled 
in  the  robin’s  throat;  but  the  woman  heard  naught.  What  was  left  in 
life  for  her?  Hopes,  dreams — all  gone.  There  was  nothing  but  the 
empty  future,  just  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow.  “O 
God!”  she  murmured  as  she  sank  in  the  tall  grasses.  Darkness  came, 
and  she  knew  no  more. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 


In  the  gray  dawn,  came  the  moon-woman  and  raising  the  girl  from 
the  ground  she  bathed  the  tired  eyes  with  morning  dew.  Nadjeska  s 
eyelids  fluttered  open;  she  recognized  the  moon-woman  and  smiled 
wistfully.  “I  came,  Moon-woman,  but  I came  too  late.  The  moon- 
woman  raised  her  hand;  I know  it  all,  Nadjeska,  but  do  not  despair. 
Can  you  not  hear  your  people  calling  to  you  from  over  the  seas?  They 
need  you.  Princess,  and  you  will  find  contentment  in  serving  them.  Some 
time  when  the  years  have  silvered  your  hair,  Nadjeska,  I will  come 
again.”  The  swirling  mists  enveloped  her  and  again,  she  was  gone. 

Nadjeska  with  her  dreams  and  memories  went  on,  and  courage 
was  born  eternal  in  her  heart,  for  she  knew  that  in  the  land  of  her  fathers 
she  would  find  peace. 

— JOHN  WRIGHT. 


God’s  Flowers 

God  took  a bit  of  rainbow 
A bit  of  the  sunshine’s  gold. 

The  reflections  of  all  the  raindrops, 
That  he  had  in  numbers  untold ; 

A bit  of  the  gilded  starlight, 

And  some  of  the  deep-sea  blue, 

A ray  of  gorgeous  moonlight, 

And  he  sprinkled  them  all  with  dew. 

Out  of  these  he  fashioned  the  flowers. 
The  violet,  the  lily,  the  rose; 

And  in  every  woodland  bower, 

A fragrant  flower  grows. 


— BETTY  CARPENTER. 


His  First  Mirror 

nE  WASN’T  a new  personage  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; neither  was 
it  his  first  visit  into  civilized  country.  But  it  Was  the  first  mirror 
he  had  ever  seen.  He  was  an  ambitious  Indian  chief,  Chewa, 
by  name,  who  occupied  a space  in  the  atmosphere,  to  the  height  of 
seven  feet  from  the  earth.  Encouraged  by  his  success  in  winning  fame 
as  the  bravest  and  fleetest  of  his  tribe,  he  determined  to  invade  civiliza- 
tion, and,  of  course,  to  sweep  everything  before  him,  as  he  had  done  in 
the  woods,  hills,  and  plains  of  his  native  country;  that  is,  not  to  conquer 
it  in  a military  sense,  but  simply  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  to  learn 
everything  that  was  to  be  learned. 

He  didn’t  learn  all,  however,  but  as  much  as  he  wished  to  know 
for  the  time  being.  Arriving  in  one  of  the  large  cities,  after  a hard 
journey  on  foot,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a large  hotel.  Here  he  took  his 
first  lesson,  and, — his  last.  He  was  ushered  into  the  lobby,  there  to 
wait  the  bell-boy  who  should  show  him  to  his  room.  To  his  surprise, 
as  he  walked  across  the  room,  he  saw  another  man — an  Indian — taking 
the  same  direction.  He  stopped,  looked,  and  then,  smiling,  said:  Uhl 

White  man’s  house  heap  nice.”  But  there  was  no  answer.  The  other 
looked  and  smiled  also.  Then  suddenly  Chewa  frowned, — and  received 
a frown  in  return.  He  saw  that  the  other  had  deer-skin  clothing  and 
feathers  similar  to  his  own.  Had  his  been  stolen?  He  looked  and 
felt.  So  did  the  other,  as  he  had  mocked  every  other  motion.  Now 
Chewa  was  brave  and  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  he  had  sent  many  an 
Indian  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  for  some  small  offense.  So  he 
said,  ‘‘Heap  bad  Indian;  Chewa  kill  bad  Indians.”  Then  he  took  a 
step  forward,  as  did  the  other.  He  wasn’t  used  to  this;  the  other  should 
have  run.  Chewa,  “heap  mad,”  flung  off  his  deer-skin  coat,  and  took  a 
fighting  attitude.  Indian  number  two  had  done  the  same.  Could  his 
superiority  be  disputed  in  such  a manner?  Never!  So  he  advanced  and 
drove  his  fist  with  full  force  at  the — he  never  knew  what.  It  certainly 
was  the  hardest  piece  of  humanity  he  had  ever  struck!  Jumping  and 
yelling  with  pain,  he  seized  a chair  and  let  it  fly,  at  the  same  time  jump- 
ing clear  over  a table,  to  avoid  a chair  which  he  was  sure  came  straight 
for  his  head.  Naturally  superstitious,  he  thought  his  end  had  come,  but 
determined  to  make  one  trial  for  life;  run! 

He  never  stopped  until  he  was  in  front  of  his  own  wigwam,  fifty 
miles  away. 


— JEANNE  HARTZELL. 


“Terror”  Makes  His  Kill 

WIND  roared  and  shrieked  through  the  towering  cedars  and 
M Tj  sugar  pines  that  bordered  the  dark  and  primeval  Cougar  Can- 
yon.  It  was  a day  in  early  November  and  the  wood-folk  had 
been  storing  up  their  winter  supply  during  the  last  chilly,  wind-blown 
month.  From  the  dark  depths  of  Cougar  Canyon,  when  the  night  was 
darkest,  would  come  the  fierce,  air-rending  screams  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  dreaded  cougars. 

Through  that  part  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  known  as  Cedar 
Ledge,  and  especially  in  the  small  village  of  Cedar  Ledge  itself,  was 
Cougar  Canyon  known  and  dreaded.  Only  once  had  a hunter  ever 
ventured  to  its  borders  and  he  had  given  it  its  fitting  name,  Cougar 
Canyon.  It  was  a dark  and  forboding  place.  The  pines  and  cedars 
that  towered  into  the  sky  near  its  sides,  shut  out  the  sunlight,  and  made  its 
depths  the  more  uncanny 

The  hunter  who  had  visited  its  vicinity  had  described  it  as  a “death 
hole”  and  the  people  of  Cedar  Ledge  had  been  duly  warned  of  it. 

The  sun  had  just  set  back  of  the  high  ridge  beyond  the  canyon 
and  it  began  to  grow  dark  rapidly.  As  the  first  sparkling  stars  appeared 
in  the  clear  November  sky,  strange  dusky  shadows  cast  themselves  here 
and  there  in  the  depths  of  Cougar  Canyon. 

From  out  of  his  rocky  den  in  the  upper  part  of  the  densely  thicketed 
and  firmly  rocked  canyon,  appeared  the  huge,  bulky  form  of  “Terror,” 
the  biggest  cougar  in  all  the  canyon  and  the  undisputed  leader. 

From  his  deep  chest  came  a low  growl,  the  growl  of  hunger. 
Terror  was  out  for  food  and  he  meant  that  nothing  should  stop  him. 
His  keen  eyes  pierced  the  growing  shadows,  and  far  down  through  the 
canyon  he  could  see  the  slinking  forms  of  his  brothers,  who  prowled 
through  the  rocks  and  growth  in  search  of  game. 

With  a quick  lurch  of  his  heavy,  supple  body,  he  sprang  upward 
onto  a broad  ledge  of  rock.  This  he  followed  for  nearly  half  a mile 
around  the  western  edge  of  the  canyon.  Then  securing  a firm  hold  with 
his  great  paw,  he  swung  himself  upward  into  the  cedar  forest. 

At  length  he  stopped,  lifted  his  huge  head  into  the  crisp  night  air 
and  sniffed;  then  putting  one  great  foot  forward  he  crept  softly  and 
noiselessly  into  the  forest. 

A clear,  wintry  moon  rose  from  behind  the  very  forest  as  it  seemed, 
and  Terror  made  his  way  among  the  shadows.  Reaching  the  edge  of 
the  thick  woods,  he  crouched  and  waited;  then  penetrating  the  silence, 
faintly,  yet  unmistakably,  came  the  sound  of  hoofs! 


Then,  darkly  silhouetted  against  the  moon,  rose  the  majestic  head 
and  graceful  antlers  of  the  leader  of  some  late  band  of  deer,  caught  by 
winter,  and  moving  southward.  Behind  him  followed  his  straggling 
band.  Just  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  leader  stopped  as  if  frozen; 
Terror’s  eyes  gleamed  like  balls  of  living  fire,  and  his  body  grew  tense. 
More  slowly  now  the  leader  approached,  as  if  he  sensed  the  danger. 

Then  like  a streak  of  lightning  in  the  moonlight.  Terror  sprang  for 
the  leader’s  throat.  In  an  instant  he  was  down  with  Terror’s  sharp  fangs 
buried  in  his  neck. 

The  frightened  band  fled  with  the  magic  fleetness  of  the  wind  and 
soon  were  scattered  far,  and  out  of  sight.  Terror  watched  them  go  with 
grim,  firelit  eyes — he  had  made  his  kill.  Then  lifting  up  his  huge  head 
he  uttered  a piercing  scream  that  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the 
hills  and  forests. 

The  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  found  him  dragging  his  kill  down 
over  the  rocks  into  his  den,  weary  but  alert.  There  he  dropped  it  on 
the  floor  of  his  den  and  stretching  out  beside  it,  fell  asleep. 

EILEEN  MITCHELL. 

o 

The  Christmas  Puppy 

OOROTHY  LANE  had  many  books  and  playthings  but  no  play- 
mate. The  night  before  Christmas  eve,  Dorothy  begged  her 
mother  for  a collie  puppy.  “No,”  said  Dorothy’s  mother,  “it 
is  too  late  to  get  one  now  and  besides  I have  no  time  and  neither  has 
father.”  Dorothy  was  disappointed  but  she  thought  mother  knew  best. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  Dorothy’s  father  and  mother  were  busy  decorat- 
ing the  Christmas  tree  in  many  beautiful  colors  and  designs.  While  this 
was  going  on,  Dorothy  was  asleep  in  bed.  Dorothy’s  mother  and  father 
put  all  her  presents  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree. 

That  same  evening  a little  collie  puppy  strayed  out  in  the  winter 
moonlight  hunting  for  a warm  place.  He  saw  a light  in  a house  which 
he  thought  might  be  a nice  place  to  stay.  He  went  up  to  the  house  and 
waited  on  the  porch.  Dorothy’s  father  came  out  to  get  some  wood  for 
the  fire  on  Christmas  morning.  The  dog  slipped  in  without  anybody’s 
seeing  him  and  then  waited  under  the  stairs  until  Dorothy’s  mother  and 
father  went  to  bed.  After  they  had  gone,  he  went  into  the  room  where 
the  Christmas  tree  was  and  saw  a box  with  excelsior  in  it  so  he  cuddled 
up  and  went  to  sleep.  Wasn’t  it  lucky  for  him  that  Dorothy’s  mother 
had  not  had  time  to  put  the  box  in  the  storeroom  ? 

In  the  morning  Dorothy  came  down  stairs  and  when  she  saw  the 
puppy  she  jumped  for  joy.  She  ran  up  stairs  and  thanked  her  mother 
and  father  who  were  very  much  surprised.  As  for  the  puppy,  he  had 
a pleasant  home  and  mistress.  — HENRIETTA  GIMBEL. 


Stop’s  Nemesis 

XT  WAS  about  three  years  ago.  I was  staying  with  some  relatives 
on  their  ranch  for  the  summer  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 
It  was  the  first  time  I had  ever  been  on  a ranch  and  I had  lots 
to  learn.  I was  at  first  anxious  to  milk  the  cow.  I watched  Uncle  Jim 
do  it  but  when  I attempted  it  I had  some  trouble,  but  that’s  another  story. 
1 he  most  interesting  animal  to  me  was  Stop,  a gray  mule.  She  certainly 
gave  me  an  education. 

I had  been  there  about  a week.  Uncle  Jim,  Dick,  Bob,  Isabelle, 
and  I were  going  to  take  pack  mules  and  go  to  Silver  Fork  and  camp. 
This  expedition  was  to  take  a week.  We  made  all  the  necessary  prep- 
arations. I chose  Stop  as  my  mule.  They  all  warned  me  against  her 
but  I was  sure  that  I could  manage  her. 

We  started  at  seven  in  the  morning.  By  nine  Apollo  in  his  golden 
chariot  was  making  it  very  warm.  The  party  was  a happy  one  and  we 
were  talking  merrily.  Stop  lay  down  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  How 
I was  laughed  at  for  I had  been  so  sure  that  I could  make  her  go  when 
I wanted  to.  Of  course  the  other  animals  followed  her  example.  After 
about  half  an  hour  we  were  again  wending  our  way  towards  Silver  Fork. 
I resolved  to  do  something  to  make  that  mule  obey  me.  We  hadn’t 
been  traveling  more  than  fifteen  minutes  when  Stop  stopped  again.  There 
were  by  this  time  more  people  on  the  road.  That  gray  mule  lay  right 
in  the  middle  of  it.  The  others  stood  patiently  waiting  her  highness’s 
pleasure,  to  go  on  again.  If  this  were  to  continue  we  would  be  out  six 
weeks  instead  of  one.  What  was  I to  do?  A Ford  came  round  the 
curve  and  ran  up  the  embankment.  The  driver  got  out  and  how  he  swore 
at  that  mule  when  he  found  out  the  conditions.  After  about  ten  minutes 
two  more  cars  appeared  from  the  opposite  direction.  Mr.  Larson,  the 
driver  of  the  Ford,  got  into  it  and,  sounding  the  horn,  gently  bumped  the 
mule.  I guess  she  thought  he  was  giving  her  love  pats  for  she  turned 
and  winked  at  him.  Where  Mr.  Larson  got  his  vocabulary  I don’t  know 
but  it  was  rather  expressive  and  strong  and  I am  sure  it  would  have 
greatly  shocked  our  grandmothers.  Another  few  minutes  had  passed 
when  one  of  those  noisy  stages  approached,  sounding  its  horn.  Stop 
picked  up  her  ears,  got  up,  and  moved  off  the  road  in  a hurry. 

Although  he  didn’t  know  it,  we  were  all  very  grateful  to  the  stage- 
driver. 

All  went  well  for  the  next  two  hours  and  as  we  were  getting  hungry 
we  found  a cool  place  by  the  stream  to  eat  our  midday  meal.  We  were 
almost  through  when  another  stage  passed,  honking  its  Klaxon.  Up 
jumped  Stop  and  off  she  started.  Then  ensued  a chase,  but  she  was  soon 
captured. 


About  an  hour  later  we  came  to  a small  town  composed  of  a few 
scattered  cottages,  a general  merchandise  store  and  a garage.  We 
stopped  there  to  get  cool  drinks.  I left  the  party  and  went  into  the 
garage.  When  I rejoined  the  party  they  all  wondered  what  was  in  the 
queer  package  I had.  I told  them  that  they’d  see  in  plenty  of  time. 

It  was  very  warm  by  three  o’clock.  We  were  trudging  along  less 
merrily.  As  we  neared  an  incline  Stop  again  halted.  I undid  the  pack- 
age and  they  all  looked  on  in  amazement.  I took  out  an  old  Klaxon 
horn  and  fastened  it  securely  to  Stop’s  pack.  I gave  it  a sharp  honk. 
The  results  were  instantaneous.  Off  went  Stop.  We  had  no  more 
trouble  from  her. 

We  camped  beside  a crystal  stream  beneath  tall,  stately,  pine  trees 
that  night  and  slept  on  pillows  in  sleeping  bags  on  the  ground.  Diana 
rode  in  full  splendor  across  the  sky  in  her  silver  chariot.  Callisto, 
Chiron,  the  Pleiads  and  others  of  that  realm  atended  her.  It  was  a 
most  inspiring  night.  I think  even  Stop  found  it  so,  for  she  was  in  fine 
spirits  the  next  morning. 

We  reached  Silver  Fork  in  time  to  pitch  our  camp  before  dark,  due 
to  the  Klaxon.  That  night  we  renamed  Stop,  Speed. 

You,  who  have  never  enjoyed  real  camp  life  and  who  have  never 
sat  before  a campfire  on  a cool,  moonlight  evening  in  the  lovely,  high, 
dignified,  snow-peaked  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  had  a mule 
calmly  lift  your  cap  from  your  head  and  begin  chewing  it,  have  missed 
one  of  the  greatest  treats  of  life.  The  trip  in  general  was  a howling 
success. 

Speed  still  carries  the  Klaxon  with  her  wherever  she  goes  and  is 
a model  mule  or  at  least  was  the  last  time  I saw  her.  I hope  to  find  her 
so  next  summer.  I firmly  believe  that  “Necessity  is  the  mother  of  In- 
vention.” 

— BETTY  BARBER. 


O 

A Queer  Safe 

Oh!  WHAT  has  happened,  my  good  sir?” 

“Oh!  dark,  and  foreboding  things  have  happened!” 

“And  why  do  you  think  that,  my  good  sir?” 

“On  my  way  home  to-night,  a black  cat  crossed  my  path.  A little 
further  on,  I accidentally  walked  under  a ladder.  Arriving  home,  I 
found  that  the  horseshoe  over  our  door  had  turned  upside  down.  When 
I went  into  the  house,  I found  that  my  wife  had  got  me  a plant  for  my 


birthday,  and  that  plant  was  a Wandering  Jew.  You  know,  its  bad 
luck  to  have  a Wandering  Jew  in  the  house.” 

“But,  sir,  nothing  has  happened  yet,  has  it?” 

“Oh,  no,  nothing  has  happened  yet;  only,  my  car  had  a blow-out 
this  afternoon,  and  I didn’t  have  a cent  of  money  in  my  pockets,  so  I 
had  to  walk  home.  When  I got  some  money,  and  another  car  and 
went  back  to  where  I’d  left  my  own,  nothing  was  there, — but,  some- 
thing’s going  to  happen  if  I don’t  find  that  car.” 

Mr.  Manden  glared  so  at  his  guest,  Mr.  Sana,  that  Mr.  Sana  felt 
sure  that  he  himself  was  the  guilty  one. 

“B-b-but,  sir!”  he  stammered,  “I  didn’t  do  anything.” 

“No  one  said  you  did,”  said  Mr.  Manden,  “but  I’ll  bet  my  hat 
that  that  car  didn’t  walk  off  by  itself.  Notify  police  headquarters  at 
once.  Tell  them  that  the  engine  of  a Ford,  with  a few  boards  nailed 
onto  it  to  make  it  look  like  a car,  is  lost.  Hurry!  Don’t  lose  any  time 
about  it!” 

“But,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Sana,  “is  it  worth  that  much  trouble?” 

“I’ll  say  it  is!  Why,  sir,  one  of  the  boards  in  that  car  is  hollow,  and 
that’s  where  I keep  half  my  spending  money.  If  I didn’t  keep  it  not 
only  hidden  but  with  me  all  the  time,  that  young  rascal  of  a son  of  mine 
would  have  it  all.  That  Ford’s  good  enough  for  me  to  ride  in,  and 
while  I’m  in  there — ” 

“Sir,  will  you  kindly  explain  what  you  are  trying  to  say?” 

“I’ll  explain  nothing!  Phone  the  police  station  at  once!” 

Mr.  Sana  went  toward  the  phone,  but  saw  that  Mrs.  Manden  was 
talking.  He  knew  better  than  to  disturb  her,  so  he  went  out  to  the  front 
porch.  While  he  was  standing  there,  Mr.  Manden’s  son,  Ralph,  drove 
up.  Mr.  Sana  stared.  Could  it  be  possible ! Well  of  all  things!  Was 
he  dreaming? 

“Hello!”  greeted  Ralph.  “Tell  Pa  I brought  his  car  home!” 
When  Mr.  Manden  heard  the  glad  news,  out  the  door,  and  down 
the  steps  he  rushed,  nearly  knocking  Mr.  Sana  over.  To  the  car  he 
ran.  Seizing  one  of  the  side  boards,  he  retreated  to  the  seclusion  of  his 
room.  He  excitedly  opened  a small  door  in  the  precious  board.  As 
he  looked  into  the  diminutive  safe  then  exposed,  he  gave  a sigh  of  relief. 
He  then  called  in  Mr.  Sana  whom  he  greeted  with:  “Behold! 

private  safe!” 


mv 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


“Am  I dreaming?”  said  Mr.  Sana,  as  he  sat  up  in  bed.  “What’s  the 
sense  of  such  a dream!  Just  the  same,  it  is  certainly  a queer  place  to 
keep  money!” 


— RUTH  DUDGEON. 


The  Golden  State 

Oh  lovely  California,  dear  homeland  by  the  sea, 
No  other  land  in  any  clime, 

Can  be  compared  to  thee. 


Far-flung  across  thy  bosom  wide 
Broad  valleys  smiling  lie, 

And  with  mysterious  purple  hung, 
Thy  mountains  pierce  the  sky. 

With  flashing  foam,  and  jeweled 
spray, 

Thy  rivers,  tumbling  fall 
From  rocky  steeps  far,  far  away. 
And  to  the  echoes  call. 


Thy  flocks  and  herds  graze 
peacefully 

On  many  a green  hillside; 

Thy  fields  of  grain,  touched  by 
the  breeze, 

Seem  like  a golden  tide. 

Thy  skies  are  ever  smiling, 

Thy  people  ever  blest ; 

Oh  lovely  California, 

The  state  we  love  the  best! 

— GRACE  PEW. 


o 


Our  California 

California ! California ! 

The  state  that  we  love  best, 

Famed  the  whole  wide  world  around. 
The  star  of  the  Golden  West. 

California!  California! 

With  skies  and  sea  so  blue, 

We  love  and  honor  our  wonderful  state. 
Our  hearts  go  out  to  you. 

California!  California! 

To  you  for  years  men’ve  come, 

And  lost  in  wonder  of  your  charms, 
Have  made  this  state  their  home. 

California!  California! 

State  of  the  Golden  Bear, 

God  made  this  land  of  bright  sunshine, 
And  left  his  blessing  there. 


— BILLY  VAN  VOORHIS. 


Smith’s  Adventure 

stood  on  the  beach,  staring  at  the  calm  sea  before  him. 
He  went  over  the  events  of  the  previous  night.  The  crash  in 
the  darkness;  a dull  pain  in  his  head;  his  return  to  conscious- 
ness; gasping  for  breath  in  the  cold  water;  the  long  wait  till  dawn,  cling- 
ing, half  frozen,  to  a piece  of  wreckage;  then,  morning,  and  the  island 
which  met  his  view.  And  now,  there  he  stood. 

Smith  turned  and  looked  at  the  island  which  was  to  be  his  home, 
for  he  had  assured  himself  that  there  was  no  possible  way  of  escape. 
A fringe  of  palm  trees  marked  the  edge  of  the  jungle.  Beyond  this,  all 
he  could  see  was  a tangle  of  green. 

“Well,  there  are  cocoanuts,  anyway,’’  he  said.  “I  may  be  able  to 
live  here  indefinitely,  and  if  I do  happen  to  die,  I haven’t  left  a wife  and 
family  back  home.”  He  became  immediately  sober  as  he  thought  of 
his  home,  which  he  would  never  see  again. 

“Anyway,  there  is  a chance  of  being  rescued,”  he  resumed.  “I’ll 
put  up  my  shirt  for  a distress  signal.” 

He  turned,  and  surveyed  the  beach. 

“That  big  palm  tree  will  be  the  best  place  for  a hut,  I guess.” 

A week  later,  Smith  lay  on  his  bed  of  leaves  thinking.  Since  he 
had  been  cast  on  the  island,  he  had  built  himself  a hut  of  branches  and 
filled  the  cracks  with  jungle  grass.  His  gun,  which  had  been  around 
his  waist  when  the  boat  was  wrecked,  he  had  cleaned  and  polished.  It 
had  one  cartridge  left,  and  for  the  last  few  days  he  had  been  debating 
whether  or  not  to  kill  himself.  He  had  decided  not  to.  Life  was  too 
sweet,  even  if  he  was  tired  of  eating  tropical  fruit. 

As  he  lay  in  the  sunshine  thinking  of  days  gone  by,  there  broke 
upon  his  reverie  a low,  rhythmic  beating,  and  a fierce  yell.  He  jumped 
to  his  feet.  Savages! 

The  noise  came  nearer,  and  soon  a horde  of  black  warriors  trooped 
out  on  the  beach.  After  building  a fire,  they  danced  around  it,  brandish- 
ing their  spears,  and  yelling  shrilly.  Smith  stood  watching  them  as  their 
painted  faces  glistened  in  the  sunlight. 

Suddenly  the  savages  caught  sight  of  Smith.  They  rushed  at  him, 
and  he  drew  his  gun  and  fired.  One  of  the  foremost  Blacks  fell,  and 
the  rest  drew  back  in  astonished  silence.  Again  they  rushed  at  him,  and 
this  time  they  forcibly  escorted  him  through  the  jungle  to  a village  of 
grass  huts. 

H e was  tied  to  a stake  and  a pile  of  branches  was  laid  around  his 
feet.  Women  came  bearing  food,  and  the  natives  prepared  for  the  death 


dance.  Smith  stood  quietly,  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  lighting  up  his 
tanned  face  and  fair  hair. 

When  the  fire  had  been  lit,  the  natives  commenced  their  festivities, 
and  Smith  stood,  his  head  bowed  on  his  chest,  thinking;  thinking  what 
a horrible  death  he  was  dying,  and  what  a good  old  world  he  was  leav- 
ing. He  looked  through  the  palm  trees  at  the  sea,  over  which  the  moon 
was  just  rising.  Somewhere  beyond  that  sea  was  a little  bungalow. 
There  lived  a girl,  a beautiful  girl  with  big  brown  eyes. 

The  flames  were  greedily  licking  about  Smith’s  feet  and  the  natives 
were  circling  around  like  maniacs,  when,  above  the  noise  of  the  tom- 
toms, there  was  heard  a loud  whirring  roar.  To  the  terrified  natives  it 
was  the  anger  of  the  Gods,  but  to  Smith  it  was  the  hum  of  an  airplane. 
He  prayed  that  its  pilot  would  see  his  distress  signal  on  the  beach.  The 
roar  became  deafening  and  then  died  away. 

So  he  was  not  to  be  rescued,  after  all.  Fate  was  always  playing 
tricks  like  that. 

Smith  was  suffering.  His  skin  was  scorched  and  blistered  and  his 
throat  was  parched  from  the  smoke.  He  was  nearly  unconscious,  but 
he  roused  himself  with  an  effort  to  see  why  the  natives  were  shouting. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  clearing  was  a man.  In  the  flickering 
light  of  the  fires  he  looked  like  a saucer-eyed  devil,  but  Smith  recognized 
him  as  an  angel,  an  angel  in  an  aviation  helmet  and  goggles. 

The  frightened  natives  crept  away  into  the  jungle,  as  the  stranger, 
with  rapid  strides,  crossed  the  clearing.  He  stamped  out  the  fire  and 
untied  Smith  from  the  stake. 

“Smith,  old  pal,”  he  said,  and  Smith  broke  down  and  sobbed. 

“Del,  good  old  Del,  you  came  just  in  time.  A minute  later  and 
I should  have  been  only  ashes.” 

They  reached  the  beach  where  Del’s  airplane  stood  like  a huge 
bird  in  the  moonlight. 

“How  is  everybody  at  home?”  said  Smith.  “How  is — how  is 
Mildred?” 


“Just  fine,”  answered  Del.  “She’s  waited  all  this  time  for  you.” 
“I  knew  she  would.  How  foolish  our  quarrel  was.  If  I ever  get 
home,  depend  upon  it,  I shall  never  leave  her.” 

— ANNIE  CARLTON. 


Nothing  but  the  Truth 

eREAT  was  the  excitement  in  Nagasaki,  Japan,  when  Kwassui  Jo 
Gako  (the  School  of  Living  Waters  for  girls)  rang  its  deep- 
toned  bell  for  the  first  time.  The  tension  had  been  equalled 
only  when  once,  many  years  before,  the  emperor  had  deemed  it  neces- 
sary as  well  as  agreeable,  to  make  a tour  of  his  vine  provinces  on  the 
islands  of  Kyushu.  Now  that  the  mission  school  was  to  open,  each 
mother,  who  boasted  of  a daughter  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve 
years,  ripped  her  child’s  clothes,  washed  them,  and  stretched  them  on 
boards  to  dry  in  Oriental  sunshine.  There  was  no  boys’  school,  in  fact 
the  Jo  Gako  was  opened  because  one  girl  promised  to  attend. 

The  school  itself  was  situated  on  a bluff,  overlooking  the  beautiful 
Nagasaki  bay.  The  large  frame  building  was  very  imposing  and  the 
girls  of  the  town  could  scarcely  wait  through  the  months  preceding  its 
completion  until  they  could  study  in  the  new  school. 

Taro  was  a farmer’s  son.  He  lived  far  out  in  the  country  but  he 
had  heard  of  the  new  hall  of  learning.  His  two  sisters,  Haru  and  Hana 
entered  the  school  and  brought  home  wonderful  tales  of  the  day’s  work. 
His  mother  wished  that  he  could  join  the  school  too,  but  there  was  that 
terrible  law  prohibiting  boys. 

“Why  was  Taro  born  a boy?’’  she  would  say.  One  night  she 
came  to  him  and  said:  “Taro,  I want  you  to  dress  like  a girl  and  go  to 
the  Jo  Gako.” 

“What  next,  mother?  Y esterday  you  wanted  me  to  see  if  the 
authorities  would  admit  me.  Now  you  want  me  to  dress  and  act  just 
like  a girl.  Would  I not  make  a beautiful  girl?”  and  Taro  laughed 
at  his  mother. 

A week  later  on  a crisp  autumn  morning  the  sensei  (teacher)  saw 
the  well  known  forms  of  Haru  and  Hana  trudging  up  to  school,  followed 
by  a third  child.  After  the  formalities  of  bows  and  “o-hio’s”  the  sensei 
asked  who  the  third  child  was. 

“This  is  my  litle  sister,  Kiku.  She  has  come  to  learn  to  read  and 
write.”  Haru  seemed  slightly  nervous  as  she  gave  the  desired  informa- 
tion. 

“Why  did  she  not  come  before?”  asked  the  teacher. 

“She  was  not  old  enough.  Her  birthday  was  yesterday,”  explained 
Haru. 

“So!  Well,  follow  me  to  the  office  so  I can  get  Kiku’s  name 
registered,”  and  the  sensei  led  the  way  into  the  building. 


Two  happy  months  followed  for  little  Kiku.  She  was  learning 
much.  Never  before  had  she  had  such  a good  time.  One  day  the 
teacher  told  them  a lovely  story  about  a little  boy  that  chopped  down 
a cherry  tree.  Kiku  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  truthfulness  of  the 
little  boy  who  said,  “I  cannot  tell  a lie.” 

The  next  day  the  teacher  put  a sentence  on  the  blackboard.  It 
read,  “I  am  a girl.”  Each  pupil  was  to  copy  the  sentence  on  her  slate. 
Kiku  cogitated  for  a few  seconds.  What  was  the  word  she  wanted? 
Now  she  remembered.  It  was  in  the  writing  lesson  for  yesterday.  With 
great  puffing  and  straining  she  wrote  the  words  out  and  then  handed  in  her 
slate.  When  the  sensei  came  to  Kiku’s  slate  she  gasped.  Surely  some- 
thing was  wrong.  All  the  other  girls  had  written,  “I  am  a girl.”  On 
Kiku’s  slate,  not  very  plainly  but  legibly,  was  written,  “I  am  a boy.” 
How  could  Kiku  have  made  such  a mistake?  How  did  she  get  yester- 
day’s lesson  mixed  with  that  of  today?  It  was  certainly  puzzling.  The 
solution  of  the  mystery  did  not  come  for  several  days.  Finally  the  sensei 
called  Kiku  to  her  office  and  questioned  her.  The  girl  stood  up  straight, 
put  her  hands  behind  her  back  and  said:  “My  name  is  not  Kiku!  I 

cannot  tell  a lie!  I am  Haru  and  Hana’s  brother.  Taro.” 

— ELIZABETH  SMART. 
o 

A BOOK 

What  wouldn’t  I give  for  the  seashore 
Or  even  the  shade  of  the  pine — 

For  a place  to  relax  and  a place  to  contrast 
The  lines  of  the  authors  sublime; 

A place  where  the  quiet  brook  sparkles. 

With  the  ground  all  covered  with  leaves; 

Or  that  place  with  the  sand  so  soft  to  the  hand. 

And  the  breakers  flung  without  heed. 

But  in  either  place,  far  from  complete 
The  day  would  certainly  be, 

Unless  on  the  sand  or  held  in  my  hand 
Was  a book  that  enchanted  me. 


— HERBERT  LYSER. 


Cyrus’  Happy  Thought 

GYRUS  RANDALL  owned  a large  cattle  ranch  in  Texas,  and  had 
a comfortable  income.  He  was  excellent  in  avoiding  those  who 
would  have  his  money  for  their  “get-rich-quick”  schemes,  for 
he  was  an  old  miser.  Just  the  same,  he  was  kind.  But  the  thing  that 
made  him  famous  was  the  fact  that  with  his  one  thousand  acres  put  to 
cattle  raising,  he  had  not  lost  one  pound  of  beef  through  cattle  rustling. 
It  seemed  that  no  matter  how  foxy  the  cattle  thieves  were,  Cy  Randall 
was  a bit  foxier. 

But  one  time  someone  fooled  him.  He  had  just  commenced  to 
wake  up  the  rest  of  his  household  with  thunderhke  snores  when  two  rifle 
shots  caused  him  to  awaken  and  dress  quickly.  With  a double-barreled 
shotgun  loaded  with  rock  salt,  and  plenty  of  extra  ammunition,  he  crept 
out  into  the  night. 

He  had  no  more  than  shut  the  door  quietly  when  he  was  knocked 
unconscious. 

When  Randall  woke  up  the  next  morning,  it  was  to  find  his  daugh- 
ter at  his  bedside,  troubled. 

He  spoke  impatiently;  “Well  don’t  stand  there  like  an  idiot! 
Speak!  Let’s  hear  the  worst.” 

She  debated  with  herself.  If  she  told  him,  he’d  worry  and  if  she 
didn’t,  he’d  grow  angry.  Thinking  a moment,  she  decided. 

“Well,  Dad,  they  got  two  hundred  of  them, — some  of  your  prize 
steers.  I think  Jerry  knows,  he  took  the  count.” 

Dad  was  in  distress.  It  was  not  the  loss  of  the  cattle  that  worried 
him;  it  was  the  knowledge  that  he  would  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  Now 
he  wished  he  hadn’t  bragged  so  about  his  record.  He  could  picture  such 
scenes  as  this:  A farmer  driving  by  and  shouting,  “Hi,  Cy,  I hear 

you’ve  lost  some  cattle,”  and  then  chuckling  as  he  passed  on.  It  made 
him  shudder. 

Slowly  his  mind  returned  to  the  present  and  his  daughter. 

“Any  clues?”  he  asked  hopelessly. 

“Not  a thing.” 

“Who’s  looking  to  the  thing?” 

“The  sheriff, — and  he  has  about  all  the  ranch  hands  helping  him 
and — ” 

“If  there  are  any  clues  they’ll  tramp  all  over  them,”  her  father 
completed.  “Hang  him  anyway. 

“H  ave  all  those  who  know  anything  about  this  come  up  here.” 
His  daughter  left  with  his  message.  Then  all  was  still  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  surrounding  ranch-life.  His  thoughts  wandered  from  one 


subject  to  another.  Soon  he  fell  into  a peaceful  slumber,  but  was 
awakened  by  the  entering  of  those  who  were  answering  his  message. 

Soon  they  were  all  seated.  Randall  began  sleepily,  “Does  any- 
body know  anything  about  the  rifle-shots?” 

No  answer. 

“Evidently  not.  Well,  does  anybody  know  anything  about  the 
thing  that  hit  me?” 

M rs.  Randall  spoke  timidly;  “Pa,  you  know  that  flowerpot  I 
kept  on  my  window  sill  above  the  back  door?” 

“Pa”  smiled.  “That  question  is  answered.  Now  are  there  any 
clues  about  the  stolen  cattle?  Jerry,  you  took  the  count.  What  have 
you  got  to  say?’’ 

Jerry  had  a lot  to  say.  While  he  was  giving  his  information,  “Pa” 
was  thinking. 

When  Jerry  had  finished,  Cyrus  Randall  began;  “I  think, — ” 
then  he  paused  for  a few  seconds.  Suddenly  a grin  crept  over  his  face. 
“I’ve  got  it!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  sent  A1  to  town  with  those  steers  yester- 
day!” 

— DAVID  BROWER. 


O 


THE  CHRISTMAS  WREATH 


A wreath  hung  in  the  window  there, 
For  it  was  Chirstmas  Day, 

’Twas  made  of  fir  and  holly  bright, 
And  tied  with  ribbons  gay. 

There  was  a sprig  of  mistletoe 
Stuck  in  it  here  and  there, 

And  where  the  ribbons  tied  on  top, 
Sparkled  some  tinsel  fair. 


The  holly  berries  stand  for  joy, 
For  joy  that  is  untold, 

The  green  fir  stands  for  loyalty. 
And  heart  that’s  brave  and  bold. 

The  mistletoe  for  sentiment, 

Its  buds  for  purity; 

The  tinsel  for  a spirit  bright 
Which  we  all  love  to  see. 


So  as  we  pass  through  life  each  day. 

If  we  will  look  we’ll  see 

How  the  bits  of  the  beautiful  Christmas  Wreath 
A character  guide  may  be. 


— RUTH  DONNELL. 


Kidnaped 

OEAR  GRANNIE,  do  tell  us  a story,”  begged  little  Elsie  of  her  dear, 
little,  old  grandmother  as  they  sat  down  beside  a roaring  fire. 

“But,  my  dear,”  answered  Grannie,  “I  have  told  you  all 
the  stones  I know.” 

“Yes,  I know,”  said  Elsie,  “but  tell  about  the  time  you  were  kid- 
naped by  the  Indians,  because  Janie  hasn’t  heard  it,  and  I think  she 
would  just  love  to  hear  it.” 

“Oh,  yes,  indeed.  Grannie,”  chimed  in  Janie,  “I’d  just  love  to  hear 
it,  and  I’ll  promise  to  be  quiet,  too.” 

“Well,  all  right,  I will  if  you  promise  to  stop  me  when  you  are 
tired,”  answered  Grannie. 

“Yes,  we  will,  and  be  sure  to  begin  right  at  the  beginning,”  replied 

Elsie. 

“Well,  a long,  long  time  ago,”  began  Grannie,  “when  I was  about 
twelve  or  thirteen,  my  father  decided  to  go  to  California  for  two  reasons; 
one,  that  mother  was  in  poor  health  and  the  doctor  said  that  she  could 
never  live  through  the  cold  New  England  winter  and  that  the  California 
climate  was  the  only  thing  that  would  save  her.  Another  reason  was 
that  he  might  be  able  to  pan  some  gold.  You  see,  children,  this  was 
during  the  gold  rush,  when  so  many  people  were  going  to  California, 
the  Golden. 

“We  had  been  almost  a month  on  the  trail  and  we  had  not  seen 
any  signs  of  Indians.  I wanted  to  see  an  Indian  that  was  friendly,  of 
course.  But  one  day  the  frightful  news  was  passed  around  that  a big 
prairie  fire  was  in  front  of  us  and  as  the  wind  was  growing  very  strong, 
it  would  reach  us  in  a very  short  time.  It  was  decided  that  most  of  the 
men  would  go  out  and  fight  the  fire,  while  only  a few  would  guard  the 
wagons.  They  feared  that  the  Indians  started  the  fire  in  hopes  of  captur- 
ing the  caravan  when  there  were  only  a few  to  guard  it. 

“Our  men  made  a back  fire  and  saved  us  from  a frightful  experi- 
ence. 

“While  the  men  were  away  the  remaining  ones  formed  a circle  out 
of  the  wagons,  thus  making  a wall  within  which  to  fight.  A big  bon- 
fire was  built  when  it  grew  darker  and  all  the  women  and  children  gath- 
ered around  it. 

“Their  fears  were  well  grounded;  for  just  as  it  was  growing  dark, 
and  the  men  had  almost  stopped  the  fire,  we  saw  coming  in  the  distance 
the  dreaded  scalp-snatchers.  We  could  faintly  hear  their  blood-curdling 


yells.  Oh!  how  I did  wish  my  father  were  beside  me,  for  I always  felt 
safe  with  him.  He  had  gone  out  to  help  put  out  the  fire. 

“The  men  were  so  busy  fighting  fire  that  they  didn’t  hear  or  see  the 
Indians  until  they  were  quite  close,  and  then  it  was  almost  too  late  to 
get  back  in  time  to  help  save  us. 

“The  men  left  to  protect  us  took  up  their  guns  and  stood  ready  to 
meet  the  oncoming  foe,  also,  some  brave  women  took  up  guns,  for  they 
knew  this  was  going  to  be  a fight  for  their  lives. 

“We  could  now  hear,  only  too  plainly,  their  awful  yells,  which 
I’ll  remember  to  my  dying  day,  for  they  made  my  blood  run  cold. 

“Then  in  a second  they  were  on  us  and  the  fight  was  on.  They 
tried  to  set  fire  to  the  wagons,  which  in  some  cases  they  succeeded  in 
doing,  but  we  were  able  to  put  some  of  the  fires  out.  Our  men  fought 
bravely,  but  what  chance  had  they,  for  there  were  only  a little  more 
than  twenty-five  of  them  and  there  must  have  been  over  a hundred 
Indians.  Those  screaming  demons  surrounded  our  little  circle  and  found 
a weak  place  in  which  they  broke  through,  and  when  the  men  turned  to 
stop  them  the  Indians  on  the  other  side  came  in. 

“Just  at  this  critical  moment  we  heard,  or  rather  saw,  for  we  could 
not  possibly  hear  above  the  shouting  of  the  Indians  and  the  groans  of 
the  dying,  the  men  hurriedly  returning. 

“But  just  as  I saw  my  father,  a big  terrifying  Indian  sprang  up 
beside  me  and  grabbed  me  away  from  my  mother.  I screamed  and 
kicked,  but  to  no  avail,  and  suddenly  the  thought  came  to  me  that  if  I 
didn’t  scream  or  kick  he  might  spare  me,  so  I became  quiet. 

“I  saw  my  father  running  to  save  me,  but  my  captor  jumped  on  a 
fleet,  white  horse  and  was  off.  Evidently  father  thought  it  best  to  stay 
and  defend  mother  at  that  time  and  consult  with  others  about  some  plans 
for  my  rescue. 

“I  was  lying  on  my  stomach  across  the  horse,  a very  uncomfortable 
position,  indeed,  especially  when  a horse  is  going  at  full  gallop. 

“I  caught  another  glimpse  of  the  camp,  and  saw  that  the  Indians 
had  been  repulsed  by  the  returning  men  and  the  fires  put  out.  How  glad 
I was! 

“Now,  I began  to  ponder  on  the  question.  How  can  I escape,  and 
if  I do  escape,  what  will  I do  if  the  caravans  are  gone?’  It  was, 
indeed,  an  appalling  question  for  my  little  mind,  but  by  that  time  we 
had  reached  the  Indians’  camp.  There  were  a great  number  of  little 
wigwams  in  a circle  around  a big  wigwam. 

“I  was  placed  in  one  of  these  wigwams  on  a heap  of  rugs  on  the 
floor  and  tied  to  a post.  The  Indian  then  went  out  and  I began  again 
to  think  sadly  over  my  plight. 


“I  could  hear  the  returning  Indians  coming  in  and  imagined  them 
going  into  their  wigwams. 

"I  could  see  a big  bonfire  and  could  hear  their  laughing,  singing, 
and  dancing.  I began  to  feel  very  lonely  and  I wished  my  father  would 
come  to  save  me. 

“My  wish  was  granted!  Just  then  some  one  stepped  in  who 
appeared  to  be  an  Indian  but  on  closer  inspection,  I found  to  my  joy  it 
was  my  father  dressed  in  Indian  garments. 

“Clever  father!  He  looked  quite  handsome,  dressed  in  an  Indian 
outfit,  but  I liked  him  better  in  his  own  clothes  for  I had  nothing  but 
terror  now  for  the  red  men. 

“He  made  a sign  for  me  to  be  quiet.  He  looked  out  of  the  wig- 
wam to  be  sure  that  no  one  was  watching.  The  Indians  were  having  a 
gay  time.  They  were  full  of  fire-water  and  were  very  hilarious  and 
nothing  else  mattered  to  them. 

“Then  my  father  untied  me,  wrapped  me  in  a blanket,  slung  me 
over  his  shoulder,  stole  quietly  out,  and  still  more  quietly  walked  a little 
distance  to  where  his  horse  was  tethered. 

“Oh,  the  contrast  of  those  two  rides,  and  the  happiness  of  being 
reunited  with  my  people. 

“When  we  reached  our  camp,  they  were  ready  to  start.  Every- 
body crowded  around  me  to  see  if  I was  all  right  and  to  welcome  me 
back  again.  How  glad  I was  to  find  that  my  mother  was  unhurt.  My 
father  had  been  struck  by  an  arrow  but  it  did  not  hurt  him.  The  rest 
of  our  trip  was  successful.” 

As  Grannie  stopped,  the  two  girls,  who  had  been  listening  with 
wide-opened  mouths,  heaved  a great  sigh.  They  climbed  into  her  lap 
and  thanked  her  for  the  story,  adding  that  they  were  glad  they  did  not 
have  that  experience,  though  it  must  be  interesting  to  look  back  upon. 


— ALICE  GANNON. 


Prince 

XT  WAS  midnight  when  a man,  heavily  wrapped  in  furs,  crept 
stealthily  along  the  snow  toward  a small  log  cabin,  hidden  in 
a clump  of  trees.  No  sound  could  be  heard  except  the  crack- 
ing of  the  snow  under  the  man’s  feet,  and  the  occasional  snapping  of  a 
twig.  The  man  silently  glided  up  to  the  window  of  the  cabin  and  peered 
slyly  in.  Inside  all  was  quiet.  The  embers  on  the  hearth  were  slowly 
fading  and  by  the  door,  faithful  at  his  post,  was  Prince,  dog  of  all 
dogs.  He  had  been  tied  the  night  before,  and  just  a few  minutes  ago, 
had  closed  his  weary  eyes  and  was  now  sleeping  peacefully,  unaware 
of  the  immediate  danger. 

The  stranger,  seemingly  satisfied  with  what  he  had  seen,  opened  the 
window  and  climbed  in.  His  first  definite  action,  once  inside,  was  to 
steal  up  to  the  sleeping  dog,  draw  a cord  out  of  his  pocket,  and  muzzle 
him  before  he  awoke.  Prince  awoke  with  a start,  but,  as  he  was  help- 
less, he  appeared  to  be  only  quietly  watching  the  intruder’s  actions.  The 
man,  after  making  sure  that  all  was  well,  made  for  another  door  of  the 
hut.  He  reappeared,  carrying  the  sleeping,  six-year-old  daughter  of 
the  house.  Tightly  clutched  in  her  arms  was  her  old  rag  doll.  This 
sight  enraged  the  dog  and  he  began  a desperate  struggle  with  the  strong 
cords  which  bound  his  jaws.  The  man  hastened  his  movements  and 
was  soon  safely  out  of  the  door  and  on  his  way. 

Prince  then  redoubled  his  efforts  and  was  rewarded  when  the  strong 
cords  suddenly  gave  way.  He  immediately  began  to  bark  with  good 
results.  His  master,  on  hearing  the  loyal  beast’s  barks,  knew  that  danger 
lurked  near.  With  feverish  haste,  he  discovered  his  daughter’s  absence, 
dressed,  loaded  his  gun,  untied  Prince,  and  set  out,  the  dog  eagerly  in 
the  lead.  Soon  a terrific  snow  storm  came  up.  The  sheets  of  blinding 
snow  whirled  around  them  until  the  trapper  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
chase. 

Day  after  day,  the  search  was  continued,  with  the  ever-ready 
Prince  always  in  the  lead.  The  kidnaper  seemed  to  have  fled  the  country 
for  absolutely  no  trace  could  be  found  of  him. 

The  trapper’s  mind  became  dazed  after  months  of  weary  search- 
ing. He  began  to  believe  that  Prince  could  have  prevented  the  kidnap- 
ing. Then  one  day  he  absolutely  determined  that  the  dog  had  not  done 
his  duty. 

“Clear  out  of  here,  Prince!”  he  cried  in  his  rude  language.  “Don’t 
come  back  until  you  have  found  Sally!” 

The  dog  understood  his  master,  and  with  a broken  heart,  he  walked 
slowly  out  of  the  house. 

As  night  fell,  a dark  figure  could  be  distinguished  gliding  along 
the  snow  banks.  With  supreme  bearing,  Prince  climbed  a snow  hill, 


and  with  his  head  held  high,  full  against  the  moon,  his  majesty  sorrow- 
fully gazed  at  the  sleeping  world. 

Prince  joined  a band  of  wolves  and  found  a mate  among  them  but 
he  was  never  happy.  Every  day  he  would  leave  his  comrades  and  scour 
the  surrounding  country  for  signs  of  either  the  man  or  child.  At  night- 
fall he  would  return  with  food  for  his  mate,  but  with  head  hung. 

One  day  as  he  was  making  his  daily  round  of  the  land,  he  found 
human  footprints  leading  from  a certain  spot.  He  followed  them,  as 
they  were  scarce  in  that  vicinity,  but  found  that  they  ended  a short 
distance  away. 

The  next  day  there  was  a severe  storm  so  Prince  was  forced  to 
stay  with  the  band.  For  three  days  he  went  to  the  place  where  he  had 
found  the  tracks,  but  the  snow  had  covered  them.  On  the  fourth  day 
there  were  new  ones,  and  on  the  fifth,  Prince  heard  a team  racing 
through  the  snow.  Hurriedly  he  hid  behind  a tree. 

The  team  stopped  about  a hundred  feet  from  a dense  clump  of 
trees.  A man  climbed  out  of  the  sled,  and  it  was  hard  for  Prince  not 
to  jump  on  him  when  he  recognized  the  mysterious  stranger.  The  dog 
had  keen  knowledge  and  decided  to  await  the  man’s  actions.  First  he 
took  several  bundles  from  the  sled.  Then  he  disappeared  in  the  dense 
growth  of  trees.  Prince  followed  him  and  was  led  between  three  bend- 
ing trees,  which,  he  discovered,  hid  a tiny,  one-room  hut.  The  man 
entered.  Prince  following. 

The  dog  stood  in  a shaded  corner  and  watched  the  man  go  over  to 
a bed  and  bend  over  it.  On  the  bed  was  a pale-looking  woman  and 
nearby  was  Sally,  his  lost  girl  mistress!  Without  waiting  further, 
Prince  grabbed  her  rag  doll,  which  he  found  lying  on  a chair,  and 
bounded  away.  In  his  mind  the  dog  had  figured  that  his  master  would 
follow  him  if  he  saw  a possession  of  the  child’s.  He  was  right,  for, 
when  the  master  saw  it,  he  followed  Prince. 

When  Prince  reached  the  trees,  he  led  his  master  into  the  hut. 
The  man  ran  to  his  daughter  and  embraced  her.  Soon  the  story  was 
told. 

The  woman  was  an  invalid  and  she  and  her  husband  lived  con- 
cealed from  the  world.  She  had  wished  a little  girl  to  be  with  her  so 
her  husband  had  brought  her  Sally.  She  had  not  realized  the  loss  to 
the  girl’s  father,  but  without  Sally,  she  would  die. 

Prince’s  master  pardoned  the  man  and  the  couple  came  to  live 
with  them.  Prince  was  praised  greatly  and  restored  to  his  former  place 
in  the  family,  loving  the  two  new  members  dearly. 

That  night,  a figure  could  be  seen  slowly  ascending  a snow  hill, 
and  with  head  held  high,  full  against  the  moon,  Prince  gazed  joyfully 
at  the  sleeping  world. 


RUTH  ROSEDALE. 


A Trip  to  Alaska 

^ — ^3AST  year  our  family  made  the  trip  to  Alaska.  We  started  by 

J machine  early  one  crisp  morning  and  by  seven  forty-five  were 
^ ^ out  of  Vallejo  and  headed  northward.  A big  Packard  came 
near  spoiling  our  trip  for  us.  The  car  came  whizzing  around  a sharp 
curve  with  no  sound  of  a warning.  Dad  saw  it,  however,  just  in  time  to 
turn  his  car  into  the  bank  and  thus  save  an  accident. 

We  spent  the  first  night  at  Shasta  Springs  and  very  early  the  next 
morning  took  a walk  down  to  the  springs. 

When  we  crossed  into  Oregon,  we  had  to  pass  through  the  disin- 
fecting station  because  of  the  hoof  and  mouth  disease  in  California. 
For  those  who  had  not  been  camping,  this  meant  merely  driving  the  car 
through  troughs  in  which  a disinfectant  had  been  placed  and  also  getting 
out  of  the  car  and  stepping  on  some  sacks  that  had  been  soaked  in  dis- 
infectant. People  who  had  been  camping  had  to  drive  their  cars  into 
a shed  and  have  everything  thoroughly  disinfected. 

We  reached  Portland  in  time  for  the  Rose  Carnival.  We  had 
heard  how  beautiful  the  carnivals  were,  but  it  was  even  more  beautiful 
than  we  had  thought  it  could  be.  Every  machine  was  one  solid  mass  of 
flowers.  So  covered  were  the  machines  that  it  was  impossible  to  even 
see  the  drivers  of  the  cars.  One  laundry  company  had  a shirt  all  worked 
out  in  different  colored  flowers,  a white  collar,  a gay  necktie,  and  even 
a scarf  pin.  It  looked  like  a huge  florist’s  window  going  down  the  street. 

We  went  on  to  Seattle  where  we  left  our  machine  and  took  a small 
boat  to  Vancouver.  This  boat  stops  for  an  hour  at  Victoria,  so  we  had 
a chance  to  see  something  of  this  English  city. 

At  Vancouver,  we  boarded  the  Princess  Louise.  This  boat  is  only 
330  feet  long,  18  feet  beam  and  27  feet  wide.  The  boats  that  make 
the  inland  passage  to  Alaska  have  to  be  small  because  of  the  narrows. 
The  Princess  Louise  is  a twin  screw  steamer  operated  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Company. 

The  inland  passage  is  called  the  Graveyard  of  the  Pacific,  be- 
cause so  many  boats  have  gone  down  there.  There  are  still  many  un- 
chartered rocks  in  the  path  of  navigation. 

The  scenery  is  magnificent  beyond  description;  hundreds  of  small 
islands  all  densely  wooded  and  with  beautiful  waterfalls,  and  equally 
entrancing  large  islands. 

Of  course,  we  were  all  interested  in  the  glaciers.  We  went  quite 
close  to  Taku  glacier.  Icebergs  were  floating  all  around  the  boat.  The 
whistle  on  the  boat  was  blown  to  try  to  make  icebergs  fall  off.  The 


icebergs  are  a very  deep  blue  in  color  getting  lighter  near  the  top.  The 
towns  along  the  way  are  fishing  places.  Every  town  has  its  quaint  Indian 
section  with  its  totem  poles  which  tell  the  history  of  the  family. 

Ketchican  is  the  largest  fishing  town  along  the  passage  and  Juneau 
is  the  largest  mining  town.  Skagway  is  the  end  of  the  boat  journey. 

From  here  we  took  the  train  and  went  over  the  famous  White  Horse 
Pass,  a very  narrow,  steep  grade.  This  was  the  pass  used  during  the 
gold  rush  days  and  it  brought  to  our  minds  the  miners  of  the  early  days. 

We  went  as  far  as  Carcross  by  train  and  there  embarked  on  a small 
boat  that  goes  to  Taku  Arm.  We  met  an  old  trapper  on  the  boat  who 
lives  at  Taku  Arm  all  the  year  round.  He  invited  all  the  people  on  the 
boat  to  go  up  to  his  house  and  we  accepted.  He  goes  to  Carcross  once 
a year  and  that  is  his  vacation.  He  grows  strawberries  that  are  two 
inches  in  diameter.  There  we  saw  a beaver  dam  across  a creek  about 
eight  feet  wide. 

We  reached  home  in  about  three  weeks  after  a wonderful  vacation. 

O — ROBERT  SHUEY. 

NATHAN  HALE 

Whenever  we  think  of  Nathan  Hale, 

We  think  of  a man  who  made  enemies  pale. 

His  heroic  actions  far  and  near 
Put  all  the  enemy  in  terrible  fear. 

Disguised  as  a schoolmaster  he  did  go 
Into  the  British  lines  and,  lo! 

When  September  2 1 st  came  round 
Things  were  all  set  for  his  homeward  bound. 

As  he  stepped  into  his  boat, 

Just  making  ready  to  go  afloat. 

He  was  quickly  seen  by  an  English  Tory 
And  taken  to  Howe  to  make  known  his  story. 

“Search  him;  search  him,”  did  Howe  cry. 

“If  we  find  any  notes  you  will  surely  die.” 

“We  can  find  nothing  that  looks  like  notes.” 

Said  one  young  man,  “Did  you  look  in  his  boots?” 

“Ah,  here  are  the  notes,”  they  all  did  cry. 

“Aha,”  said  Howe,  “then  you  are  a spy.” 

So  they  shot  him  at  dawn,  the  very  next  day. 

As  he  bravely  died,  he  managed  to  say, 

“I  regret  I have  but  one  life  to  lose. 

I would  I had  more  for  my  country  to  use.” 

Whenever  we  think  of  Nathan  Hale 
We  think  of  a patriot  brave  though  he  failed. 

— ENID  CLAYTON. 


The  Christmas  Spirit 

Hail  to  the  Christmas  Spirit! 

Which  Yuletide  brings  for  the  year. 

No  season  can  come  near  it 
When  compared  in  love  and  cheer. 

Hail  to  the  Christmas  Spirit! 

We  express  in  many  ways. 

A Christmas  tree  with  presents. 

Reflects  the  Spirit’s  rays. 

Hail  to  the  Christmas  Spirit! 

It  helps  us  remember  the  poor, 

And  lighten  the  parents’  burdens. 

As  we  go  from  door  to  door. 

Hail  to  the  Christmas  Spirit! 

With  the  candles’  flickering  flame, 

Comforting  those  on  the  streets, 

As  they  think  of  the  Christ  Child’s  name. 

Hail  to  the  Christmas  Spirit! 

And  all  the  people  who  can. 

Should  celebrate  with  earnestness 
Christ’s  Birthday,  be  he  child  or  a man. 

DONALD  RUBEL. 


-O- 


The  Amulet 


HET’s  go  nutting  some  time  soon,”  said  Sam,  my  oldest  brother. 

We  all  agreed,  so  plans  were  laid  for  a nutting  party  in 
three  days.  There  would  be  six  of  us,  Sam,  Alice,  John,  Baby 
Betty,  mother,  and  I.  Father  could  not  go  with  us  because  he  was  going 
to  help  some  neighbors  build  their  house. 

Finally  the  great  day  arrived,  and  it  certainly  could  not  have  been 
better  for  a nutting  party.  Before  we  left  home,  father  warned  us  not 
to  go  too  far  from  the  small  settlement  in  which  we  lived.  Some  Indians 
had  been  prowling  around  and  they  looked  none  too  friendly.  So  we 
started  out,  promising  not  to  go  too  far. 

Late  that  afternoon,  when  the  baskets  were  almost  full,  I was  dig- 
ging around  in  the  leaves  for  a few  more  nuts  to  fill  my  basket.  What 


did  I find  buried  in  the  leaves  but  a small  round  piece  of  crudely  ham- 
mered gold  fastened  to  a chain  of  beads!  While  I was  still  examining 
it,  Alice  called  to  me  that  a storm  was  approaching  and  that  we  must 
hurry  home.  In  all  the  excitement  of  the  storm  that  followed,  I forgot 
my  find. 

That  evening  when  we  were  all  gathered  around  the  hearth,  and 
mother  was  measuring  the  nuts  that  we  had  gathered,  what  should  roll 
out  of  my  basket  but  the  chain  of  beads  and  the  funny  piece  of  gold. 
Of  course  everyone  was  interested,  so  I told  them  how  I had  found  it. 
We  all  agreed  that  it  must  have  belonged  to  an  Indian. 

“May  I wear  it,  mother?”  I asked. 

“Yes,  dear,”  she  replied,  “because  it  is  yours  now.” 

So  I wore  the  necklace,  hoping  that  I might  return  it  some  day. 

A few  weeks  later  mother  and  father  went  away  for  two  days  to 
help  a sick  friend  who  lived  ten  miles  away.  The  boys  were  away  all 
day  cutting  trees;  Alice  was  at  a friend’s,  helping  her  preserve  fruit,  and 
I was  left  with  Baby,  to  take  care  of  the  house.  Before  they  left,  father 
told  me  not  to  go  out  of  the  house  because  the  Indians  were  becoming 
more  and  more  hostile. 

Late  that  afternoon  while  I was  preparing  the  dinner,  I heard 
Baby  cry,  “Gracie,  come  here!  There  are  some  naughty  Indians.” 

I ran  to  the  window  and  sure  enough  there  were  four  Indians  prowl- 
ing around  the  house.  How  frightened  I was!  Suddenly  I remembered 
the  chain  of  beads.  Maybe  the  Indians  would  not  harm  us  if  I gave 
it  to  them. 

I ran  to  my  room  quickly  and  put  Baby  in  the  closet,  telling  her 
that  we  were  going  to  play  a new  game.  I locked  the  closet  and  ran 
down  stairs.  When  I reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  I found  that  the 
Indians  were  already  trying  to  batter  the  door  down. 

I walked  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  In  rushed  the  Indians.  They 
came  toward  me  with  upraised  tomahawks.  No  one  will  ever  know 
how  frightened  I was,  but  I took  the  necklace  off  and  held  it  out  to  the 
Indians.  As  soon  as  they  saw  it  they  all  fell  down  on  their  faces  before 
me.  One  of  them  who  could  speak  a little  English,  pointed  to  the  beads 
saying,  “That  big-chief  magic  beads.” 

Then  realizing  that  the  necklace  that  I had  found  was  the  Indian 
chief’s  talisman,  I gave  it  to  the  Indians  to  take  to  him. 

Three  days  later  an  Indian  squaw  came  to  our  house  bringing  with 
her  three  pairs  of  beautifully  made  moccasins. 

“These  for  little  white  girl  who  find  chief’s  magic,”  she  said,  hand- 
ing them  to  me. 

We  were  never  bothered  by  the  Indians  again. 

EDWARDA  ADAMS. 


Sherlock,  Junior 

^-w^l-I-LL.'  Oh  Willie!”  came  in  shrill  clear  tones  from  the  kitchen. 
Ml  “ IV illy  um ! Come  here  this  minute!” 

VA/  But  the  tall  boy  who  lay  sprawled  on  the  grass  in  the 

yard  did  not  move.  Indeed,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  heard.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  in  a blank  way  on  an  ax  stuck  into  a block  of  wood.  At  least 
that  is  what  we  would  have  seen  if  we  had  been  there.  But  before  his 
eyes  was  traveling  mile  after  mile  of  crooks.  Little  crooks,  bank 
swindlers,  murderers,  traitors,  burglars, — they  passed  in  constant  fasci- 
nating array.  But  each  of  these  aerial  toughs  walked  with  a sullen  stoop, 
for  behind  walking  erectly  and  covering  them  with  pistols,  strode  in  our 
hero’s  fancy,  a tall  sleuth-like  individual  bearing  a strange  resemblance 
to  himself. 

“Willed”  came  the  voice,  roughly  shattering  the  above  fascinating 
dream.  Wearily  “Willee”  arose  and  sauntered  into  the  kitchen. 

“Got  anything  to  eat?”  he  asked,  going  to  the  barrel  where  the 
apples  were  kept. 

“No,  I haven’t,  young  man.  You  wait  till  suppertime.  Now  I 
want  you  to  go  down  to  the  drug  store  and  get  me  the  evening  paper. 
Here’s  the  money,  and  come  right  back.  Don't  loiter.” 

William  set  off  up  the  street  at  quite  a good  pace,  reached  the  store 
and  purchased  the  paper.  Then  he  lingered  to  glance  over  the  lurid 
array  of  new  magazines  and  books.  It  was  his  undoing.  One  caught 
his  eye.  He  leaned  over  and  picked  it  out  from  among  its  companions, 
“The  Daring  Deeds  of  Detective  Dobbs,”  he  read  on  its  paper  cover. 
In  haste  he  placed  a quarter  on  the  counter  and  departed  with  it  under 
his  arm. 

At  home  the  sorrowing  mother  awaited  the  return  of  the  prodigal. 
His  father  returned  from  the  office  and  also  waited.  Sis  came  home 
from  her  friend’s  house,  and  Joe  from  the  field  where  he  had  been  pur- 
suing the  pigskin.  No  William.  Half  past  six.  No  William.  At 
seven  he  meandered  calmly  in  to  meet  the  eye  of  a stern  parent. 

“Willie,  where  is  my  paper?”  said  his  mother. 

“Right  here,”  said  Willie  meekly  and  handed  it  over.  But  as 
he  did  so,  the  paper  cover  of  a book  fluttered  to  the  floor.  His  father 
picked  it  up.  “What’s  this?”  he  said,  sternly.  Then — “Give  me  the 
book.” 

“I  haven’t  got  it,”  declared  our  hero,  and  quite  truthfully  for  as 
he  spoke  he  laid  it  behind  him  on  his  chair  and  cheerfully  sat  down  on  it. 


But  Joe  had  seen,  and  with  a triumphant  shout  gave  away  the  secret. 
Dad  looked  long  at  the  book.  Then  he  picked  it  up  and  neatly  and 
accurately  shot  it  into  the  fireplace. 

"If  I catch  you  reading  any  more  of  that,  young  man,”  said  he, 
glaring  at  the  book  fast  melting  in  the  blaze,  "there  will  be  trouble.” 

The  next  day  Willie  seemed  quite  recovered  from  the  tragic  ex- 
perience of  the  evening  before.  In  the  afternoon  he  went  off  to  play 
football  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  where  there  was  a fine  vacant  lot. 
But  although  he  had  a fine  time,  he  discovered  a large  hole  in  his  pocket 
through  which  his  only  com  had  slid.  Now  he  would  have  to  foot  it 
home.  He  was  late.  From  previous  experience  he  knew  that  it  was 
fatal  to  be  late  two  days  in  succession.  In  desperate  haste  he  switched 
off  through  a vacant  lot  for  a short  cut.  The  idea  of  being  late  brought  up 
the  memory  of  that  marvelous  book  about  "Detective  Dobbs.” 

Instantly  the  bushes  and  shrubs  were  peopled  with  desperadoes, 
all  aching  to  do  away  with  him.  But  he  was  Detective  William  now, 
and  showed  no  fear,  even  though  ten  pistols  were  levelled  at  his  back. 
Suddenly  from  an  open  window  on  the  first  story,  came  real  sounds,  the 
unmistakable  screams  of  a horrible  murder.  Bill  froze  in  his  tracks. 
"Help!  Oh  bring  help  quickly ! Help!  Murder!” 

Like  a flash  our  hero  was  off,  off  for  the  police  station.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  he  led  a squad  of  four  burly  policeman  of  the  Irish  breed 
up  to  the  door.  It  opened  easily.  Then  with  revolvers  drawn,  the 
"cops”  looked  not  upon  a field  of  war,  but  a quiet  family  scene.  Sud- 
denly the  deathlike  stillness  was  broken  by  a hollow  voice,  "Station 
XYZ  is  now  signing  off  for  to-night,  after  having  completed  the  tragic 
mystery  play  ‘The  Suffocation  of  Sophia.’  We  are  sure  you  have  all 

enjoyed  Miss ’s  acting  as  the  ill-fated  heroine  ‘Sophia,’  in  the 

death  scene.” 

On  the  way  past  the  drug  store,  William  saw  displayed  in  the  win- 
dow, several  copies  of  the  "Daring  Deeds  of  Detective  Dobbs.”  With 
nose  up,  and  thumbs  down,  he  walked  past  and  uttered  one  word,  very 
short  and  very  expressive.  "Blah!”  said  William. 


HELEN  EVELETH. 


XT  WAS  dark  when  we  hitched  the  dogs  to  the  sled  to  return  home 
after  a night  with  the  neighbors.  The  dogs  pranced  and  barked 
and  were  eager  to  start.  With  difficulty  I held  the  brake  while 
the  good-byes  were  being  said.  Finally,  with  the  snow  flying  behind  us, 
we  were  off,  and  the  dogs  tore  madly  through  the  snow. 

We  were  about  five  miles  from  home.  A low  sweeping  storm  blew 
the  soft  snow  like  waves  across  the  tundra.  We  could  only  see  a short 
distance  from  the  sled.  The  dogs  had  taken  a short-cut.  I soon  dis- 
covered we  were  lost.  In  vain  I tried  to  find  some  landmark  I knew. 
At  last  I shouted,  “Whoa!”  excitedly  to  the  dogs,  and  told  Mary,  my 
friend  in  the  sled,  to  call  me  back  if  I started  to  get  out  of  sight.  I had 
seen  a man  walking  in  the  distance  and  I ran  calling  to  him.  Did  you 
ever  try  running  in  soft  snow?  Well,  you  plunge  in  to  the  knees,  and 
fall  every  other  step,  h our  big  fur  mittens  fill  with  snow  and  it  is  no 
joke. 

To  make  a long  story  short,  I breathlessly  reached  the  man  and  to 
my  surprise  found  it  was  only  a post  with  a coal  oil  can  on  it,  in  which 
some  miner  had  put  his  location  notice.  The  sweeping  snow  had  made 
the  post  look  as  if  it  were  walking.  Even  as  disgusted  as  I was,  I had 
to  laugh  at  the  prank  nature  had  played  on  me.  I mushed  wearily 

back  to  the  sled.  I found  the  dogs  curled  up  in  the  snow.  Mary  was 

puzzled  and  shouted,  “Where  are  we  and  what  became  of  the  man?” 

We  started  on  our  way  once  more.  w e soon  noticed  the  leader 

going  faster  as  if  he  knew  where  he  was.  Then  we  saw  the  lantern  on 

the  flag  pole  and  knew  the  faithful  leader  had  brought  us  safely  home. 

— JEANNETTE  BLOOMFIELD. 

o 

A Quail  Hunt 

XT  WAS  Christmas  Eve  and  we  were  hustled  off  to  bed  to  dream 
of  the  coming  of  the  morrow.  As  we  were  getting  into  bed 
we  heard  a scratching  noise  at  the  screen  door  of  our  sleeping 
porch.  Upon  investigation  we  found  Ted,  our  pointer  dog,  begging 
admittance.  We  opened  the  door  and  he  crept  in  and  lay  down  be- 
tween my  brother’s  cot  and  mine  and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  Several 
times  before  I fell  asleep  I heard  him  stir  and  make  noises  in  his  throat, 
and  I guessed  that  he  was  dreaming  of  hunting  quail,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond. 


Our  favorite  place  to  hunt  was  on  the  Rosier  plantation  about 
twenty  miles  out  in  the  country.  In  summer  this  land  was  used  for 
growing  cotton,  corn,  and  peas.  In  winter  it  was  a happy  hunting  ground 
eight  miles  square,  almost  all  of  it  level  ground  excepting  a few  small 
hills;  a wonderful  place  for  dove,  quail,  rabbits,  and  merry  hunters. 
“Just  one  gun  for  my  brother  and  me  to  use  between  us!”  I moaned  as 
I fell  asleep.  I dreamed  all  night  of  hunting  with  a brand  new  gun. 

When  I awoke  it  was  snowing  and  very  cold.  I jumped  out  of  bed 
calling,  “Merry  Christmas,”  and  running  into  the  parlor  I saw  something 
that  made  me  jump  with  delight.  There  standing  on  each  side  of  the 
hearth  was  a brand  new  shotgun.  I heard  a shout  and  on  turning  around 
beheld  my  brother  running  toward  me.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  guns  he 
made  short  work  of  the  remaining  distance  and  we  began  examining 
them  and  our  other  presents. 

The  phone  bell  rang.  It  was  my  cousin,  Bill,  who  wanted  to 
know  if  Dad  and  we  would  go  hunting  with  him.  We  accepted  the 
invitation  and  after  breakfast  cranked  the  flivver  and  headed  for  Rosier’s. 
We  had  a successful  hunt  and  returned  home  with  a full  bag  of  game, 
the  spoils  of  our  Christmas  guns. 

— FRANK  CLARK. 

o 


The  Maiden  of  the  Album 

'YLVIA  was  just  a litle  girl,  but  God  had  put  a great  power  into 
her  soul,  the  power  to  make  people  feel  strange  things.  It  was 
in  her  singing  which  would  reach  way  down  into  the  hearts  of 
men  like  a little  trickle  of  pure  fresh  water  making  its  way  into  the  earth 
until  it  gently,  almost  imperceptibly,  touched  something  down  there. 
Her  song  touched  that  little  grain  of  life  which  is  a whole  man,  and  made 
it  start  and  tremble  at  the  wondrous  purity  and  gentle  power  of  the  little 
child’  s song. 

Sylvia  grew  to  be  a beautiful  young  girl,  and  still  her  song  was  full 
of  indescribable  emotion.  Once  when  the  bright  day  had  just  begun  to 
melt  into  the  somber  silent  night,  and  the  saffron  twilight  illuminated  the 
western  sky,  Sylvia  stood  in  the  corner  of  her  father’s  rich  library  looking 
at  the  books,  spell-bound  by  the  pictures,  and  the  words  and  sentences 
which  she  glanced  at  as  she  turned  the  pages.  She  was  like  the  trans- 
parent jewel  in  the  man’s  rich  heavy  cloak  there  in  the  picture.  The  long 
dimly  lighted  room  lined  with  books  was  certainly  not  the  place  for  this 
fairyhke  maiden!  She  was  held  there  by  the  fascination  of  an  unexplored 
land,  for  the  names  on  the  backs  of  the  books  were  enough  to  bring 


before  her  in  the  dusk  of  the  library,  great  cities  and  armies  and  splendid 
kings. 

1 here  was  one  little  book,  as  richly  bound  as  any  of  the  others, 
which  did  not  have  any  name  on  its  back.  Sylvia  took  it  down.  There 
were  two  clasps  holding  it  closed,  and  the  gilt  edges  of  the  pages  were 
gray  with  dust.  She  blew  away  the  dust  and  unfastened  the  clasps.  The 
book  opened,  but  the  pages  were  thick  and  stiff.  It  was  an  album,  and 
not  like  the  other  books.  There  was  a picture  of  a distinguished  looking- 
gentleman  with  a mustache  curling  down,  heavy  eyebrows  shading  his 
dark  penetrating  eyes,  and  thick  black  hair  brushed  away  from  his  high 
thoughtful  forehead.  There  was  the  portrait  of  a chubby,  plain,  solemn, 
sweet-faced  child,  her  hair  combed  tightly  back,  and  a checkered  apron 
on.  There  was  a pop-eyed  little  girl  in  a neat  Sunday  hat,  coat,  and 
gloves.  Then  came  several  empty  pages  with  holes  in  them  to  be  filled  up 
one  by  one  with  the  portrait  of  coming  generations.  Sylvia  would  be 
there  sometime,  unknown  and  forgotten,  behind  the  dusty  clasps  of  the 
album. 

Then  came  the  picture  of  an  infant  sitting  enthroned  on  a pile  of 
cushions,  the  hand  of  his  mother  who  was  not  in  the  picture  supporting 
him.  His  mother  was  invisible  but  her  hand  supported  him  even  in  the 
album!  Then  another  empty  page,  perhaps  to  be  filled  some  day  by 
the  mother’s  portrait. 

Sylvia  turned  the  page.  There  was  the  picture  of  a maiden  leaning 
slightly  against  a slender  pillar,  and  looking  out  over  a city  at  the  swift 
blowing  clouds  in  the  sky.  In  her  small  graceful  hand  she  held  a scroll, 
and  her  fine  waving  black  hair  seemed  almost  to  resemble  the  delicate 
leaves  of  the  rose  vines  clinging  to  the  marble  column  and  silhouetted 
against  the  wild  sky.  The  girl’s  beautiful  face  was  lifted  towards  the 
clouds  half  in  terror  and  half  in  admiration.  Oh,  those  clouds  were 
wild  and  free! 

The  beauty  of  this  picture  made  Sylvia’s  heart  swell  until  bright 
tears  filled  her  eyes  with  the  feeling  in  her  heart.  She  thought  of  what 
a little  part  of  this  great  world  she  was,  and  she  wanted  to  make  every 
living  thing  feel  over  and  over  again  the  joy  of  her  soul  in  her  song.  She 
wanted  to  teach  people  to  pour  forth  their  feelings  in  singing. 

“That  is  it!”  she  thought.  “I  must  teach!” 

She  had  always  shrunk  from  her  friends’  admiration  of  her  voice, 
although  it  was  good  to  think  that  she  had  make  people  happy,  and  that 
her  name  might  always  be  remembered  with  gratitude.  It  didn’t  matter 
whether  her  name  was  remembered  or  not.  Her  voice  would  do  more 
for  the  world  if  she  taught  it  to  others  than  if  she  kept  it  herself. 

Sylvia  began  right  away  and  taught  hundreds  of  children.  At 
first  they  took  advantage  of  her  beautiful  shy  young  face,  but  as  she  grew 


older  she  learned  to  keep  it  inexpressive  of  anything  which  would  make 
her  descend  from  her  place  in  authority  over  her  pupils.  Sometimes  she 
thought  that  she  had  been  foolish  not  to  make  use  of  her  own  singing, 
for  it  almost  seemed  that  it  was  lost  among  all  the  pupils  to  whom  she 
was  trying  to  give  it.  Then  she  would  again  see  the  picture  of  the  maiden 
watching  the  clouds,  and  her  desire  to  help  the  world  would  again  make 
her  want  to  teach  her  song  to  others.  She  did  not  want  her  picture  to 
fill  one  of  the  holes  in  the  dusty  album  before  she  had  taught  her  song  to 
at  least  one  of  the  many  inhabitants  of  this  world. 

Her  hair  is  gray  now,  but  under  those  gray  hairs  is  still  the  beautiful 
young  Sylvia  who  was  like  an  embodied  emotion.  Her  image  is  shining 
in  the  faded  woman’s  eyes  as  she  listens  to  the  song  of  her  one  success  ful 
pupil  who  echoes  the  sentiments  of  her  own  heart,  for  she  is  thinking  of 
the  beautiful  maiden  in  the  album. 

— CICILY  ANNE  UTTER. 


o 


Christmas  Memories 

I often  sit  all  by  myself  in  the  long  dark  hours  of  night, 

When  happy  thoughts  of  my  childhood  days  come  as  a friendly 
light. 

I sit  by  the  fire  for  hours,  as  a man  who  is  in  a trance. 

While  in  the  flames  before  me,  youthful  visions  dance. 

My  mind  goes  wandering  through  the  years,  to  a cold,  bleak  Christ- 
mas night. 

When  the  town  was  covered  with  a blanket  of  snow  and  shone  in 
a celestial  light. 

There  in  the  early  morning  floated  sounds  that  were  good  to  hear. 
Voices  of  happy  carolers,  singing  songs  of  Christmas  cheer. 

In  every  window  in  the  town  a holly  wreath  was  hung. 

And  from  the  doorways  of  the  homes  pieces  of  mistletoe  swung. 
And  if  the  doors  were  opened  wide,  you  would  likely  see, 
Standing  in  the  living  rooms,  beautiful  Christmas  trees. 

There  underneath  these  trees  of  cheer,  in  generous  piles  were 
stacked 

Wonderful  gifts  for  boys  and  girls  taken  from  Santa’s  pack. 

While  the  turkeys  were  in  the  oven  and  the  dinners  were  under  way. 
The  children  took  their  new-gained  toys  and  scampered  out  to  play. 


The  flames  of  the  fire  grow  dimmer,  as  I sit  in  my  easy  chair, 

And  the  beat  of  my  heart  grows  slower  when  I realize  that  I am 
not  there. 

And  I know  in  my  heart  though  my  thoughts  may  stray, 

That  I’ll  never  forget  those  glad  Christmas  days. 


ALLAN  MAC  INTOSH. 


-o- 


Spupy 


nE  WAS  born  in  New  York,  a little  thoroughbred  collie,  and  his 
kennel  name  was  Silverdale  Roderick.  He  was  larger  and 
stronger  than  any  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  and  his  mother  was 
quite  proud  of  him.  Roderick,  however,  was  born  for  a life  of  ad- 
venture, and  when,  for  the  fifth  time  in  three  months  he  was  found  trotting 
along  the  highway  three  miles  from  home,  his  owner  declared  firmly 
and  emphatically  that  he  must  be  sold.  He  was  sold,  and  on  top  of 
that  he  was  shipped  to  California  in  a little  crate. 

Charley  Hiil  peered  into  the  dark  baggage  car.  “Oh,  Mike,”  he 
called.  The  baggage-man  appeared. 

“Yes,”  he  grinned  amiably,  “your  dog  is  here.  Very  much  here — 
in  fact  I’ve  done  nothing  but  keep  out  of  his  reach  ever  since  we  got 
him.” 

“The  little  savage!”  exclaimed  Charley.  “Well,  where  is  he? 
“Good  luck!”  called  Mike  as  the  train  rolled  away. 

Charley  opened  the  crate  and  the  dog  stepped  out.  Roderick  was 
rather  tired.  For  instance  every  time  he  had  snapped  at  Mike,  Mike  had 
promptly  gotten  out  of  the  way  and  his  jaws  had  closed  on  the  hard, 
hard  wood.  It  hurt.  Charley  had  released  him  and  therefore  was  his 
friend.  He  wagged  his  tail  invitingly.  Just  then  a passing  man  stopped 
to  pet  him. 

“Look  out!”  yelled  Charley,  grabbing  Roderick  around  the  neck. 
The  next  few  minutes  were  lost  in  a smother  of  fur,  then  Charley  found 
himself  on  his  knees  holding  the  straining  collie,  while  the  man  stood  a 
few  feet  off,  scratching  his  head  in  perplexity. 

“Good-bye,”  he  said  politely. 

Thundering  roars  assailed  his  ears  but  he  was  already  across  the 
street. 

Charley  took  his  dog  to  the  ranch  that  night,  or  rather  the  dog  went 
with  him,  and  together  they  bumped  along  the  rocky  road  in  the  little 
Ford. 


“Roderick,”  thought  Charley,  “is  going  to  be  a problem.”  He 
wanted  a sheep  dog  and  had  sent  back  east  for  Roderick.  To  tell  the 
truth  the  dog  did  not  show  much  promise  but  then,  as  Charley  explained, 
“He  had  the  nerve  if  not  the  brains.” 

They  reached  the  ranch  safely,  “Although,”  thought  Charley  rue- 
fully, “I’ve  probably  left  half  of  the  Ford  along  the  way,”  and  Roder- 
ick was  introduced  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  There  were  mother,  dad, 
and  little  sister  who  pulled  his  ears  and  called  him  Spupy.  She  never 
called  him  anything  else  and  everybody  followed  suit. 

The  next  day  Charley  took  Spupy  to  the  range  camp  to  get  him 
acquainted  with  the  sheep.  Spupy,  who  had  never  seen  sheep  before, 
instinctively  knew  that  they  were  his  charges,  and  with  all  the  proud 
dignity  of  his  office  he  surveyed  them.  Spupy  was  happy. 

Spupy’s  education  went  on  and  one  day,  about  a year  later,  when 
the  Mexican  herders  were  at  the  Fiesta,  Spupy,  and  Spupy  alone, 
guarded  the  sheep.  The  herders  were  to  be  back  about  eleven  and  the 
sheep,  barring  accidents,  would  probably  be  quiet.  Accidents,  though, 
will  happen,  and  about  one  o’clock  a thunder  storm  came  up.  With 
one  accord  the  sheep  stampeded. 

At  the  first  signs  of  the  storm,  Charley  woke  and  began  to  wonder 
if  the  herders  were  back.  When  he  found  that  they  were  not,  he  dressed 
in  record  time,  saddled  up  even  more  quickly,  and  rode  out. 

“Those  sheep,”  he  thought  grimly,  “can  go  hang!  Fve  got  to  find 
Spupy.” 

About  a mile  up  the  road  he  heard  the  thunder  of  hoofs  and  above 
it  all  that  clear  ringing  bark.  He  spurred  forward.  The  gray  ghost- 
like shapes  became  sheep.  Three  hundred  rain-drenched,  panic-stricken 
sheep,  and  Spupy,  by  some  miracle  had  kept  them  together!  Leaning 
down,  Charley  pulled  the  weary  dog  up  to  his  saddle.  “You  little  hero,” 
he  gulped,  stroking  the  wet  but  triumphant  collie.  Then  he  drove  the 
somewhat  quieted  sheep  to  the  big  herd  pens  and  left  two  men  on  guard. 

As  for  Spupy,  he  was  happy.  The  sheep  were  safe,  the  world  was 
good,  and  he  loved  his  master. 


VIRGINIA  CLARK. 
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THE  STUDENT  BODY 

The  student  body  organization  of  the  Frances  E.  Willard  Junior 
High  School  is  popular  with  both  faculty  and  students.  Such  a plan  has 
many  advantages.  Everyone  likes  to  feel  that  he  has  a part  in  current 
affairs  and  activities.  Any  farmer  knows  that  a horse  can  be  led  to  water 
but  can  not  be  forced  to  drink.  Modern  schools  work  on  the  theory  that 
children  are  more  easily  led  than  driven. 

Student  activities  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  and,  therefore, 
of  the  school.  Among  the  things  developed  by  student  activities  are  a 
sense  of  partnership  and  ownership;  judgment  in  the  handling  of  situa- 
tions and  people;  and  best  of  all,  initiative,  responsibility  and  respect  for 
property  and  the  rights  of  others. 


The  student  body  organization  at  Willard  has  helped  to  solve  some 
of  the  daily  school  problems.  I he  lost  and  found  commission  takes  care 
of  misplaced  articles;  the  street  and  park  commission  is  helping  to  solve 
the  problem  of  how  to  obtain  a well  regulated  and  orderly  school  ground; 
the  traffic  commission  officered  by  both  girls  and  boys,  is  accomplishing 
wonderful  results  in  the  handling  of  traffic  as  we  pass  to  and  from  our 
classes.  With  the  efficient  help  and  guidance  of  our  teachers,  we  hope 
to  have  a much  improved  system  in  the  near  future. 

When  we  have  more  space  and  less  congestion  on  account  of 
crowded  rooms  and  corridors,  we  expect  to  have  a condition  of  which 
we  shall  be  justly  proud. 

— PRICE  HOPPIN, 

President  of  Willard  Student  Body. 
o 

Junior  Red  Cross  Work 

The  Willard  School  has  a one  hundred  per  cent  Junior  Red  Cross 
membership.  We,  as  all  the  other  Berkeley  schools,  have  a representa- 
tive who  attends  the  Junior  Red  Cross  meetings.  At  these  meetings, 
which  are  held  at  the  Berkeley  High  School  on  the  third  Monday  of 
each  month,  each  representative  gives  a report  of  the  Red  Cross  Work 
his  or  her  school  has  been  doing.  Sometimes  there  is  a speaker  who  tells 
the  needs  of  the  hospital  or  organization  from  which  he  comes  or  maybe 
it  is  a letter  from  a missionary  in  a foreign  country,  asking  for  things 
which  are  needed  there.  Each  representative  takes  a report  of  the  hap- 
penings of  the  meeting  back  to  his  or  her  school.  The  school  then  does 
its  best  to  respond  to  the  call. 

The  first  project  this  term  was  a drive  for  old  tires  and  tubes. 
Willard  students  brought  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  tires  and  many  tubes. 
Altogether  in  Berkeley,  there  were  eight  hundred  tires  collected.  These 
tires  when  sold  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars,  which 
were  used  for  a free  hospital  bed. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  received  a letter  from  a missionary  in 
Guam,  asking  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  boxes  be  packed  with  toys  and 
other  things  to  make  the  Christmas  of  the  children  of  Guam  a happy  one. 
We  asked  for  donations  and  received  enough  money  to  fill  four  boxes  for 
girls  and  four  boxes  for  boys. 

Halloween  decorations  and  Thanksgiving  favors  were  sent  to  the 
Lettermann  General  Hospital  in  San  Francisco. 


Commercial  calendars  were  collected  and  sent  to  the  Livermore 
Veterans’  Hospital.  Willard  is  trying  hard  to  play  her  part  and  we  hope 
she  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  active  schools  for  Junior  Red  Cross 
work. 

BETTY  BARBER, 

Junior  Red  Cross  Representative. 
o 

Armistice  Day  Program 

^ JT CCORDING  to  a custom  of  Willard  School,  Armistice  Day  was 
ft  i appropriately  observed  by  giving  a program  in  its  auditorium, 
on  the  afternoon  of  November  10. 

This  year,  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  peace,  the  school  thus 
making  its  contribution  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  order,  which  will 
banish  war  and  restore  the  world  to  a ccndit  on  of  “peace  and  good- 
will toward  men,” 

The  following  program  was  well  rendered : 

1.  Music — Orchestra — Mosaic  Overture. 

arranged  by Julius  S.  Seredy 

2.  Remarks Principal  W.  B.  Clark 

3.  Song — School — Psalm  of  Peace E.  Grieg 

4.  Tableau,  “Peace” Victoria  Valentine 

5.  Group  of  History  Numbers: 

(a)  Armistice  Day,  before  and  after  eleven 

o’clock Wilson 

Combs,  Ruth  Dudgeon,  Enid  Clayton 

(b)  Christ  of  the  Andes Ralph  Wanloss 

(c)  The  Canadian-Amencan  Peace  Portal.... 

Kingston  Layer,  Ora  Thalen, 

James  de  Fremery  and  Robert  Hendricks 

6.  Group  of  literature  numbers: 

(a)  A poem  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Presi- 
dent Harding — E.  Milton  Clasen 

Dorothy  Batdorf 

(b)  Disarmament — John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
Frank  L.  Gallison 

(c)  The  Arsenal  at  Springfield — Longfellow 

Beatrice  Lathrop 

(d)  Makers  of  the  Flag — Frank  K.  Lane. 

Frances  Branch 


7. 

Music — Orchestra — Dam 

:e  of  the  Goblins... 

arranged  by 

. ,_H.  Englemann 

8. 

Tableau — “The  Treaty  o 

f Locarno”  introduced 

by 

Roger  Stevens 

Peace. 

. Victoria  Valentine 

France.. 

..Carol  Hughes 

Germany 

Kathleen  Ralphs 

Italy 

Vera  Unruh 

England.. 

Beatrice  Lathrop 

9. 

America,  the  Beautiful  ... 

School 

10. 

Address  by 

..Dr.  Earl  M.  Wilbur 

11. 

Star  Spangled  Banner 

o 

Dorothy  Nordine  Batdorf 

Amid  the  joy  and  excitement  of  the  approaching  Christmas  holi- 
days we  miss  one  friend  who  would  have  contributed  much  toward  our 
happiness.  Dorothy’s  untimely  death  has  deprived  us  of  one  of  the  most 
lovable  characters  our  school  has  known.  Her  unusually  happy  disposi- 
tion made  every  moment  with  Dorothy  a pleasure.  Her  sincerity,  en- 
thusiasm and  dependability  made  her  a leader  in  her  class  and  an  out- 
standing figure  in  every  group. 

Dorothy  was  an  excellent  student,  superior  in  scholarship,  advanced 
in  standing  and  particularly  talented  as  a writer. 

H er  qualities  gave  promise  of  a brilliant  and  useful  life. 
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TARGET  STAFF 

TARGET  HONORS 

We  have  a subscription  list  of  609  this  semester,  out  of  an  enroll- 
ment of  844  students.  The  staff  honor  roll  includes  the  following  names: 
Claire  Tracy  (4),  Barbara  Barber  (3),  Beatrice  Lathrop  (3),  Betty 
Barber  (2),  Kathlyn  Clark  (2),  Fredrica  Hansen  (2),  Dorothy 
Hunter  (2),  Robert  Peterson  (2),  Ruth  Rosedale  (2),  Margarita 
Allen  (1),  Vivienne  Allen  (1),  Dorothy  Bohill  (1),  Frances  Branch 
(1),  Betty  Carpenter  (1),  Marion  Cheek  (1),  Muriel  Glass  (1), 
Carolyn  Jones  (1),  James  MacKay  (1),  Louise  Mangels  (1),  Eliza- 
beth Paine  (1),  Etoile  Peck  (1),  Katherine  Schneyeroff  (1),  Robert 
Shirey  (1),  Bessie  Simpson  (1),  Warren  Webb  (1).  Virginia  Clark 
drew  the  attractive  cover  design,  Annie  Carlton  arranged  the  editorial 
cut,  Clara  Landon  designed  the  music  cut,  Lucy  Young  contributed 
the  joke  cut,  and  Vesta  MacDonald  provided  the  sport  cut.  The  draw- 
ing department  may  well  be  proud  of  its  contributions  to  our  paper.  The 
Target  wishes  the  faculty  and  students  a happy  Christmas  season  and 
success  and  prosperity  for  the  new  year. 


Perserverance 


GIRL  or  boy  cannot  get  through  life  without  perseverance.  It 
is  the  backbone  of  every  act  and  it  is  rewarded  by  a satisfactory 
school  and  life  record.  Every  day  you  will  find  it  being 
pounded  into  you  by  your  teachers  and  ministers,  playmates  and  fellow- 
students.  Your  teacher  says,  “Stick  to  your  assignment  until  you  know 
it,  and  know  it  well.”  Your  minister  begs,  “Stick  to  your  morals  in  life 
and  don’t  give  up  the  ship.”  Your  playmates  cry,  “Stick  to  the  rules 
of  the  game;  don’t  be  a slacker.”  Your  fellow  students  shout,  “Play 
up,  play  up  and  play  the  game.” 

A slacker,  a man  who  does  not  stick  to  his  obligations,  never  gets 
anywhere  in  life.  He  has  neither  friends  nor  good  opportunities.  Through 
lack  of  study  and  application  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  work  his 
way  to  a business  career.  Bad  habits  are  developed  and  bad  traits 
cultivated  because  of  failure  and  despair  at  not  accomplishing  all  he 
set  out  to  do.  His  life  work  is  ruined  and  although  he  may  start  anew, 
he  cannot  recover  lost  time.  It  is  a good  plan  to  always  remember  this 
verse  in  all  your  studying: 

Good,  better,  best, 

Never  let  it  rest, 

Until  the  good  is  better, 

And  the  better  best. 


VIRGINIA  CALDWELL. 


-O- 


The  Care  of  School  Books 


Few  children  realize  that  the  public  school  books  are  bought  by 
their  own  parents.  The  books  are  purchased  by  the  state  and  different 
supply  committees,  but  in  the  end  the  bill  is  included  in  our  parents 
taxes  for  the  city  and  county  tax  both.  If  children  realized  this  fact, 
they  would  not  deface  school  books,  because  I am  sure  that  they 
wouldn’t  deface  the  books  which  are  in  their  homes. 

Bending,  slamming,  dropping  unnecessarily,  marking  or  tearing 
the  school  books,  give  one  the  impression  that  you  are  not  taught  to  take 
care  of  things.  This  throws  a bad  light  on  your  parents,  who  always 
try  to  teach  care  for  other  people’s  things  as  well  as  your  own  things. 
Let’s  try  to  do  better  for  our  own  sake  as  well  as  others,  who  have  to 
use  these  books  after  us. 


— RUTH  COOPER. 


Senior  Glee  Club 

Our  Senior  Glee  Club  prepared  an  operetta  entitled  Love  Pirates 
of  Hawaii,”  which  was  given  Friday  evening,  December  4.  The 
scene  of  this  operetta  is  laid  in  the  garden  of  a Young  Ladies  Seminary 
in  Hawaii. 

ARGUMENT 

Dorothy,  a lively  American  girl  is  placed  by  her  father  in  a 
Hawaiian  School  for  young  girls  and  finds  the  Hawaiian  girls  rather 
slow  and  dreamy.  She  receives  a letter  from  her  sweetheait,  Billy,  stat- 
ing that  he  was  coming  to  see  her  at  the  seminary  and  would  be  disguised 
as  a college  professor.  Later,  he  sends  a second  letter  to  the  effect  that 
he  has  changed  his  mind  and  is  coming  as  a pirate.  This  letter  falls 
into  the  hands  of  Miss  Primer  who  reads  it.  Billy  comes  and  surprises 
Dorothy  by  his  odd  appearance.  In  the  meantime  a band  of  real  pnates 
appears,  and  Miss  Primer,  believing  them  to  be  Billy  and  his  friends, 
captures  them  and  turns  them  from  crooks  into  cooks,  while  Billy  becomes 
her  prisoner.  Dorothy  succeeds  in  releasing  Billy  who  goes  for  help  to 
capture  the  pirate  ”cooks  who  are  really  a band  of  desperadoes  much 


sought  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  Miss  Primer  and  the  chief  are  both 
overcome  by  love  at  first  sight  and  all  ends  happily. 

CAST 

Dorothy  Dear,  daughter  of  Plantation  Manager,  Claire  Tracy 
Miss  Primer,  Teacher  of  Private  School  of  Girls,  Grace  Pew 

Four  Wealthy  Hawaiian  Girls Beatrice  Lathrop, 

Ruth  Mohler,  Maxine  Wadsworth,  Marjorie  Boucher 

Billy  Wood,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Cruiser,  Tennessee 

James  MacKay 

Pirate  Chief Jack  Walton 

A Pirate Donald  Rubel 

Chorus  of  Hawaiian  Girls — Helen  Perkins,  Audra  Richard- 
son, Edna  Hall,  Helen  Boehrer,  Helen  Libbey,  Janice 
Watson,  Sylvia  Morris,  Etoile  Peck,  Marie  Sime,  Leora 
Hillerman,  Mildred  Bright,  Jean  Smith,  Olive  Mac- 
kenzie, Betty  Johnston,  Esther  Kelley,  Harriet  Baker, 

Betty  Hillier,  Charlotte  Bullock,  Eleanor  Storer,  Kath- 
erine Candee,  Margarita  Allen,  Carolyn  Jones,  Dorothy 
Williams,  Nina  Bancroft,  Vivien  Allen,  Bessie  Simpson, 
Mildred  Smith,  Josephine  Jaymot,  Gretchen  Johnston, 
Helen  Eveleth,  Frances  Rose,  Betty  Carpenter. 

Chorus  of  Pirates — Harland  Williams,  Paul  Christian,  Whit- 
ney Jones,  Jack  Carver,  Frank  Kockritz,  Geo.  Hall, 
Raymond  Huston,  Richard  Ham,  Paul  Vernier,  Grant 
Gordon,  Billy  Wharton,  Fulton  Tooker. 

The  Glee  Club  sang  over  the  radio,  Tuesday  evening,  December  8. 

o 

Senior  Orchestra 

The  Senior  Orchestra  has  done  very  good  work  this  term.  It  is 
composed  of  the  following  members: 

First  Violins — Donald  Goode,  leader;  Harrison  Moore,  Bill 
Swable,  Florence  Staples,  Madeline  Eistrat,  Ruth  Ehlers,  Claire  Cha- 
ponot.  Jack  Bennett,  Frank  Clark  and  Warren  Webb. 

Second  Violins — Sylvia  Rosenquist,  leader;  Teresa  Wood, 
Thomas  Farmer,  Bonnie  Cassil,  Dorothy  Morton,  Helen  Boehrer,  Jack 
Snyder,  Bob  Sims,  Josephine  Jaymot  and  Chuji  Shimamoto. 

Cellos — Ruth  Mohler,  Ruth  Staples. 

Violas — Betty  Johnston,  Lois  Scouler. 

Double  Bass — Margaret  Alexander. 


SENIOR  ORCHESTRA 


First  Clarinets — Bert  Murman  and  MacGregor  Fallas. 

Second  Clarinets — Charles  Oldenbourg  and  George  Hall. 

First  Cornets — John  McCullon  and  Harold  Brink. 

Second  Cornets — Walter  Miller  and  Frank  Nicol. 

French  Horns — Frank  Parham,  Hilliard  Ridgeley,  Frank  Gallison. 

Flutes — Mark  Mohler,  Kenneth  McCorkle,  Eliot  Wilbur. 

T romhones — Carl  Holmes,  Stuart  Brooks. 

Drums — Bass — Max  Hendrickson. 

Drums — Snare — Lyle  Byers. 

Pianist — Billy  Wegener. 

The  orchestra  played  for  the  gathering  of  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  Willard  School,  for  the  Armistice  Program  in  general  assembly,  for 
the  assembled  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  the  McKinley,  Le  Conte,  John 
Muir  and  Emerson  schools  in  our  auditorium;  over  the  radio  on  Tuesday 
evening,  December  8,  and  for  the  High  Ninth  Program.  The  strings 
of  the  orchestra  played  for  the  Glee  Club  Operetta. 


SENIOR  BAND 


Senior  Band 

Our  Senior  Band  is  composed  of  the  following  members: 

Solo  Cornets — John  McCullon,  Harold  Brunk,  Walter  Miller, 
Ralph  Wood. 

First  Cornets — Reid  Nicol,  Stanley  Bradshaw. 

Second  and  Third  Cornets — Edson  Gorman,  Robert  Rice,  George 
Sparks,  John  Stuart. 

Solo  Clarinets — Bert  Murman,  MacGregor  Fallas  and  Charles 
Oldenbourg. 

Second  and  Third  Clarinets — George  Hall,  Paul  Vernier,  Warren 
Howell. 

Melody  C Saxophone — Tom  Swobe. 

Alto  Saxophones — Arthur  Arntzen,  Dana  Ward 
Baritone — Carl  Neiper. 

First  Horns — Hilliard  Ridgeley,  Frank  Parkam. 

Second  Horns — Frank  Gallison 

Trombones — Carl  Holmes,  Stuart  Brooks,  Sheldon  Allen. 

T uba — Paul  Christian. 


SENIOR  GLEE  CLUB 


Bass  Drums — Max  Hendrickson 

Snare  Drums — Lyle  Byers,  Edward  Brendle, 

The  band  did  very  creditable  work  this  term.  They  played  at  the 
Le  Conte,  Emerson  and  McKinley  Schools  and  were  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  children  there.  They  also  played  by  request  at  the  Oxford 
School  for  their  folk  dancing  and  for  the  Thanksgiving  exercises  at 
Willard  School. 

— o 

Junior  Orchestra 

Our  Junior  Orchestra  did  better  work  this  term  and  more  of  it 
than  any  other  previous  Junior  Orchestra.  It  includes  the  following 
members: 

Billy  Swable,  Jack  Bennett,  Bob  Sims,  Bonnie  Cassil,  Helen 
Boehrer,  Jack  Snyder,  Dorothy  Morton,  Teresa  Wood,  Sylvia  Morris, 
Warren  Webb,  Thomas  Farmer,  Porter  Weikel,  Marian  Fisher,  Jack 
Marchant,  Arthur  Mahnstrom,  Lloyd  Ryland,  Freda  Pyle,  Josephine 
Jaymot,  Chuji  Shimamoto,  James  Arbogast,  Lois  Scouler,  Margaret 
Alexander,  Agnes  Lygda,  Reid  Nicol,  Scott  Haynes  (Le  Conte 


School),  Edson  Gorman,  George  Hall,  Paul  Vernier,  Warren  Howell, 
Don  Doran,  Kenneth  McCorkle,  Eliot  Wilbur,  Frank  Parham,  Frank 
Galhson,  Niles  Kenney,  Edward  Brendle  and  Bruce  Brumbaugh. 

o 

Junior  Band 

Mr.  Ingram  has  organized  a Junior  Band  for  beginners.  They 
have  done  some  excellent  work.  We  welcome  the  new  organization  and 
know  it  will  help  to  keep  up  the  high  standing  of  our  Senior  Band.  The 
following  students  are  members: 

Lloyd  Scouler,  J.  V.  Rice,  Melvin  Davis,  Jack  Sullivan,  Rossiter 
Hoppin,  Billy  Gorman,  Robert  Davis,  Peter  McLaren,  Harold  Zanzot, 
Robert  Fennell,  John  McGufhck,  Don  Doran,  Allen  Towle,  Gene 
Chance,  Sheldon  Allen,  Philip  Chubb,  Alex  Faye,  Leslie  Duffy. 

o 

Piano  Club 

The  Piano  Club,  consisting  of  about  fifty  members,  is  a school 
organization  composed  of  girls  and  boys  who  appreciate  music  and  have 
some  musical  talent.  The  meetings  are  held  once  a month  in  the  school 
auditorium  and  the  various  members  are  asked  to  play.  The  officers  are: 

Claire  Tracy,  president;  Dorothy  Rubel,  vice-president;  Kathlyn 
Clark,  secretary. 

Three  meetings  have  been  held.  Anona  Pickard,  Zona  MacBeath, 
Clara  Landon,  Dorothy  Andrews,  Flora  Greely,  Ruth  Donnell,  Frances 
Branch  and  Elizabeth  Holling,  played  at  the  first  meeting. 

The  following  members  provided  the  second  program: 

Margarita  Allen,  Evelyn  Miller,  Dorothy  Rubel,  Claire  Tracy, 
Gertrude  Wepfer,  Frances  Rose,  Marian  Kelley,  Frances  Branch. 

The  third  program  was  given  by  Kathlyn  Clark,  Gerald  Bole, 
Daisy  Marchant,  Anona  Pickard,  Bruce  Brumbaugh,  Katheryn  Kramer, 
Ruth  Staples  and  Billy  Wegener. 

The  programs  have  been  much  enjoyed  and  were  very  well  attended. 

— CLAIRE  TRACY,  President. 


VOLLEY  BALL 

Volley  ball  began  the  fall  athletic  season  at 
Willard.  Each  class  picked  a team  of  its  best 
players  to  enter  the  inter-class  contest.  The  Low 
Eight  and  High  Nine  boys  won  the  inter-class 
series  and  represented  Willard  in  the  inter-school 
contests.  The  High  Eight  girls  and  Low  Nine 
girls  were  victorious  over  the  other  classes  and  had 
the  honor  of  playing  Burbank,  Garfield  and  Edison. 

The  Boys’  Low  Eight  Team:  Carl  Macbeth, 

Wayne  Bills,  Martin  Finnadore,  Robert  Arm- 
strong, Dick  Cutler,  Frank  Kelly,  Chuji  Shimamoto, 
Dave  Sargent,  John  Stewart,  Junior  Martin,  Harper 
Thompson. 

The  Boys’  High  Nine  Team:  Jack  Walton, 

Charles  Oldenbourg,  Dick  McCarthy,  Price  Hop- 
pin,  Joe  Reading,  Edward  Golly,  Walter  Miller, 
Donald  Barnes,  George  Landers, 
Harrison  Manley,  Hilliard  Ridgeley. 

The  Girls’  High  Eight  Team: 
Beatrice  Silva,  Dorothy  Donnelly, 
Betty  Hilher,  Ruth  Hanley,  Helen 
Boehrer,  Betty  Johnston,  Mary  Hatch, 
Emma  Lucey  and  Margaret  Thomas. 

The  Girls’  Low  Nine  Team: 
Dorothy  Verrinder,  Mary  Sperry, 
Harriet  Baker,  Helen  Rutherford, 
Gertrude  Weber,  Dorothy  Andrews, 
Sylvia  Morris,  A u d r a 
v Richardson  and  Esther 

► KelIey- 

Wista  fV.L)or.aW 


HIGH  EIGHTH  GIRLS’  PASS  BALL  TEAM 

PASS  BALL 

Pass  ball,  which  is  football  without  the  tackle,  followed  volley 
ball.  This  is  an  inter-class  sport  which  gives  an  opportunity  of  winning 
the  Willard  numeral  and  of  learning  the  fundamentals  of  football. 

The  High  Nine  boys  who  won  their  numerals  were:  Jack  Walton, 

Chub  Fisher,  Douglas  Scott,  Donald  Barnes,  Price  Hoppin,  Whitney 
Jones,  George  Landers,  Donald  Goode,  Walter  Miller,  Joe  Reading, 
Bill  Hill,  Ernest  Takake,  Cyril  Orley,  Hilliard  Ridgeley  and  Herbert 
Johnson. 

The  High  Eight  girls  again  demonstrated  their  superiority  over 
their  older  and  younger  sisters.  They  were  on  hand  ready  and  eager 
for  each  scheduled  game  of  the  inter-class  series.  The  following  girls 
of  the  High  Eight  class  won  their  numerals:  Betty  Hillier,  Charlotte 

Bullock,  Mary  Hatch,  Mary  Macintosh,  Eloise  Kropke,  Josephine 
Cravens,  Beverly  Coil,  Ruth  Hanley,  Beatrice  Silva,  Helen  Boehrer, 
Anna  Kip  and  Betty  Johnston. 


HIGH  NINTH  BOYS’  PASS  BALL  TEAM 


Willard  is  indebted  to  Hilliard  Ridgeley,  George  Brasfield  and 
Walter  Miller  for  painting  in  the  boys’  basketball-court  lines  on  the  lower 
terrace  this  term. 

— o — 

The  boys  have  six  hundred  new  lockers  in  the  basement  of  the 
gymnasium,  which  are  opened  and  closed  by  monitors,  eliminating  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  padlocks  and  keys. 

The  girls’  gym  lockers  are  also  controlled  by  monitors,  and  this 
saves  the  expense  of  keys. 

— o — 

The  school  towel  system  has  been  very  satisfactory  this  year.  Two 
clean  towels  a week  for  fifty  cents  a term  is  reasonable. 

About  seven  hundred  of  our  eight  hundred  fifty  students  paid  the 
towel  fee.  Next  term  each  student  should  take  towels.  Perhaps  we 
can  have  clean  towels  daily  for  a dollar  a term.  Would  you  like  that? 


...LUCY  YOuno 


Teacher  in  French — “You’re 
too  literal.  You  don’t  read  be- 
tween the  lines  enough.’’ 

Helen  Perkins  — “I  can’t 
very  well.  It’s  erased  too 
much.”  — o — 

Teacher  in  High 
Nine  History — “What 
does  the  word  ‘friars’ 
mean?” 

Annis  Cars  e — 
“Chickens.” 

— o — 

T eacher — “ W arren, 
how  were  bagpipes  in- 
vented?” 

Warren  Howell — “A  High- 
land cottager  got  the  idea  when 
he  accidentally  stepped  on  a 
cat.”  — o — 

Paul  Duggan — “What  is 
the  logical  way  of  reaching  a 
conclusion  ?” 

Teacher — “Take  a train  of 
thought,  man.” 

Chester  Caldecott  — “Do 
you  think  I could  ever  do  any- 
thing with  my  voice?” 

Audra  Richardson — “Well, 
it  might  come  in  handy  in  case 
of  a fire.’ 


BRIGHT  CRACKS  FROM  SANTA’S  PACKS 

* A haircut  for  Frances  Garlough. 

A compact  for  Cicily  Anne  Utter. 

Stilts  for  Ted  Jerstead. 

A Kiddie  Kar  for  Jimmy  Hind. 

A bumble  bee  for  Anona  Pickard. 

An  alarm  clock  for  Warren  Webb. 

A new  school — The  Brasfield  Junior  High. 

Patricia  Washburn — “Something  is  preying  on  my  mind.” 

Bessie  Simpson — “Well,  let  it  alone.  It  will  die  of  starvation.” 

- — o — 

Teacher — “Percy,  if  your  mother  gave  you  a large  apple,  and 
a small  one,  and  told  you  to  divide  them  with  your  brother,  which  apple 
would  you  give  him?” 

Percy  Betts — “D’ye  mean  my  big  brother  or  my  little  one?” 

— o — 

David  Mans  (in  cafeteria) — “Gee,  my  cocoa’s  cold.” 

Ralph  Unruh — “Put  on  your  cap,  silly!” 

— o — 

Jack  Schieck — “Yes,  Dad,  I’m  a big  gun  at  school.” 

Dad — “Then  why  don’t  I hear  better  reports?” 

— o — 

Chub  Fisher — “Would  you  accept  a pet  monkey?” 

Girl — “Oh!  I would  have  to  ask  mother.  This  is  so  sudden.” 

— o — 

Teacher — “Have  you  read  any  of  Shakespeare?” 

Jack  Walton — “No,  mam.” 

Teacher — “Milton?” 

Jack — “No,  mam.” 

1 eacher — “Well,  what  have  you  read?” 

Jack — “I  have  red  hair.” 

— o — 

Jack  Wyke — “I  had  the  funniest  dream  last  night.” 

Rodger  Stevens — “What  was  it?” 

Jack — “I  dreamt  I was  eating  shredded  wheat  and  when  I woke 
up  half  the  mattress  was  gone.” 

— o — 

M axine  Wadsworth — “Do  you  play  on  the  piano?” 

Banjo  Wright — “No,  my  mother  is  afraid  I’ll  fall  off.” 


White  waves  surged  inland  from  the  dark  sea  and  crept  swiftly 
upon  the  glimmering  sand  of  the  shore.  Graceful  palm  trees  were  sil- 
houtted  against  the  night  sky  glittering  with  stars.  The  figure  of  a boy 
glided  out  into  the  solitary  silence,  wishing  with  all  his  heart  for  the 
congenial  noise  of  Willard.  He  did  not  know  that  the  terrible  silence 
was  reigning  over  the  school  too,  just  because  he,  George  Brasfield,  had 
disappeared,  wrecked  on  a South  Sea  island. 

Teacher  (placing  LXXX  on  the  board) — “What  is  that  num- 
ber?” 

Vera  Unruh — “Love  and  kisses.” 

— o — 

Teacher — “Read  the  next  sentence,  Bobby.” 

Bobby  Harris — “The  farmer  milked  the  cow.” 

Teacher — “What  mood.” 

Bobby — “The  cow.” 

— o — 

Robert  Peterson — “What  is  the  difference  between  a comma  and 
a dog?” 

Donald  Rubel — “A  comma  is  a pause  at  the  end  of  a clause,  and 
a dog  has  his  claws  at  the  end  of  his  paws.” 

— o — 

William  Welsh  (the  scrub)  to  Mark  Mohler — “Look,  Mark,  the 
circus  must  have  come  to  town.  There’s  one  of  the  clowns.” 

Mark — “Hush,  boy,  that’s  Bill  Hill.” 

— o — 

Joe  Reading  sits  and  dreams  all  day 
Of  what  next  year  he’ll  do. 

But  if  he  doesn’t  wake  up  soon, 

He’ll  sit  there  next  year,  too. 

— o — 

Arthur  Arntzen — “I  want  to  do  something  big  and  clean,” 

Tom  Fisher — “Go  wash  an  elephant.” 

Fulton  Tooker  to  barber — “Have  you  ever  cut  a crazy  man’s 
hair?” 

Barber — “No,  but  sit  down  and  I’ll  try  my  best.’ 

— o — 

Teacher  in  science — “What  is  the  difference  between  ammonia  and 
pneumonia?” 

Reid  Nichols — “One  comes  in  bottles  and  the  other  comes  in 
chests.” 


Teacher — “Now,  class,  if  you  wish  to  learn  more  about  the  hippo- 
potamus, you  must  pay  strict  attention  and  look  straight  at  me.” 

— o — 

Teacher — “Why,  man,  you  haven’t  even  opened  this  book.  It’s 
as  new  as  when  you  got  it.” 

Dick  McCarthy — “Yes,  mam,  save  the  surface  and  you  save  all.” 
Teacher — “Please  leave  the  room.” 

Wolcott  Curtis — “But  I hadn’t  planned  to  take  it  with  me.” 

— o — 

Behind  him  lay  a giant  black  four, 

A red  hot  five  behind  him  lay; 

Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  more. 

Before  him  lessons  blocked  the  way. 

Then  Dave  Straub  said:  “Now  I must  try, 

For  now  my  last  poor  chance  is  here; 

How  shall  I manage  to  get  by?” 

The  teacher  said,  “Stick  on!  Stick  on  and  persevere!” 

— o — 

Lennice  Elliot — “What  is  a labyrinth?” 

Virginia  Caldwell— “If  you  could  see  your  own  hair  you’d  know.” 

— o — 

Clerk — “There’s  a suit  you  can’t  wear  out.” 

Tom  Swobe — “Then  I don’t  want  it.  I don’t  like  to  stay  in  all 
the  time.” 

— o — 

Teacher  (writing  on  the  blackboard) — “Read  that  sentence, 
Fredrica.” 

Freddie  Hansen — “Where  are  you  going — ” 

Teacher  (adding  a question  mark) — “Now  read  it.” 

Freddie — “Where  are  you  going,  little  button-hook?” 

— o — 

Teacher — “George,  will  you  please  move  up  to  the  front  seat?” 
George  Sparks — “What  for?” 

rT~'  i 4 ( i 1 n 

1 eacner — r orever. 

Jimmy  Hind — “Does  your  car  rattle?” 

Edward  Magnus — “Rattle?  It  sounds  like  a skeleton  having  a 
chill  on  a tin  roof.” 

— o — 

Mary  Cleverdon — “How  did  Martin  Luther  get  thin?” 

Frances  Garlough — “By  the  Diet  of  Worms.’ 


The  road  was  turning  and  twisting. 

And  climbing  over  the  trees. 

The  sun  was  dancing  and  prancing. 

Tossed  on  the  cloudy  seas. 

Marshall  Albee  staggered  home  in  the  afternoon. 

Into  the  friendly  yard ; 

Red!  aye  red!  in  the  sunlight, 

Red ! aye  red!  in  the  moonlight. 

But  redder  yet  in  the  lamp-light. 

When  his  father  looked  at  his  card. 

— o — 

Salesman  (to  Lyle  Byers) — “Can  I sell  you  a speedometer?” 

Lyle — “I  don’t  use  one.  When  my  Ford  is  running  five  miles  per 
hour  the  fender  rattles,  at  twelve  miles  per  hour  my  teeth  rattle,  and  at 
fifteen  miles  per  hour  the  transmission  drops  out.’ 

— o — 

Teacher — “If  you  had  a powerful  microscope  you  could  see  a 
mosquito  weep.” 

H arrison  Manley — “That’s  nothing;  I’ve  seen  a moth  ball.” 

— o — 

Rosalind  Ernest — “What  did  the  gentlemen  wear  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  time?” 

Clara  Landon — “Girl’s  gym  suits.” 

— o — 

“I  shouldn’t  have  eaten  that  George  Brasfield,” 

Said  the  cannibal  king  with  a frown, 

“For  oft  I heard  of  the  old  proverb: 

You  can’t  keep  a good  man  down!” 

— o — 

Bert  Morton  who  had  a headache,  visited  the  drug  store. 

Bert — “What  could  you  give  me  for  my  head?’ 

Druggist — “I  wouldn’t  take  it  for  a present.” 

— o — 

Beatrice  Lathrop — “I  eat  like  a canary.” 

Marian  Kelley — “Yes,  I know.  You  eat  a peck  at  a time.” 

— o — 

Bill  Hill  (in  Roos  Bros.) — “May  I try  those  ‘Oxford  Bags’  on 
in  the  window?” 

Clerk — “You  had  better  step  to  the  rear.” 

— o — 

Merritt  Davis  (reciting  “Barbara  Frietchie ”) — “ ‘Who  touches  a 
hair  on  yon  bald  head 

Dies  like  a dog!  March  on!’  he  said.” 
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